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BORROWING  FARi*l  TOOLS. 


There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
he  accommodating  and  lend  farm  tools,  and  equal- 
ly justifiable  and  honorable  to  borrow  them.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  every  farmer  ought  to  own 
and  have  every  tool  needed  to  do  the  work  on  the 
farm  ;  that  is,  all  the  usual  tools  required  in  ordina- 
ry farming,  and  every  fair  and  judicious  farmer  xoill 
have  such  and  take  care  of  them,  too — keeping 
them  in  proper  place  and  condition,  so  that  they 
will  always  be  handy  and  ready  for  use  when  want- 
ed— readily  found,  in  proper  place,  without  loss  of 
time  in  hunting  them  up.  To  such  a  farmer,  it  is 
justly  vexatious  and  annoying  to  find  that  his  tools 
are  away,  among  his  neighbors,  he  knows  not 
where,  just  when  he  most  wants  them,  having  been 
obligingly  lent  to  a  neighbor,  at  a  time  when  not 
needed  by  himself,  under  the  promise  that  they 
would  surely  be  returned  very  soon;  but  the  prom- 
ise was  neglected,  with  no  regard,  apparently, 
very  often,  for  honor  in  promise,  or  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  the  owners. 

In  such  cases,  it  would  almost  seem  that  a  man 
is  not  entitled  to  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  neigh- 
bor to  be  accommodated  with  the  loan  of  needed 
tools.  Where  people  are  prompt  and  conscienti- 
ous to  return  borrowed  tools,  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
accommodating  them  with  the  loan  of  tools. 

But  when  they  recklessly  borrow  and  heedlessly 
keep  them  so  long  that  the  owner  and  his  family 
almost  forget  where  they  are,  it  really  becomes  a 
criminal  act. 

There  are  some  tools  of  a  character  that  one 
farmer  scarcely  ever  needs — perhaps  hardly  once  a 
year — that  another  has  need  of  often,  so  as  to  make 
it  pay  to  buy  and  own  them  ;  in  such  instances,  a 
farmer  is  justified  in  borrowing,  but  he  should  be 
scrupulously  careful  to  return  them  at  once,  and 
not  subject  the  owners  to  the  trouble  and  loss  of 
running  over  the  neighborhood  to  find  them.  And 
it  is  very  annoying  to  an  orderly  and  prompt  man 
to  be  obliged  to  run  after  his  lent-out  tools.  We 


hope  there  are  none  of  these  loose  farmers  among 
the  patrons  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Tom  Brown  was  about  the  thriftiest  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  generally  had  every  thing 
in  apple-pie  order — bought  the  tools  he  needed 
and  kept  in  good  condition  for  use;  in  fact,  he  had 
several  of*  every  sort  needed  on  the  place,  so  that 
he  could  have  one  or  two  loaned  out  most  of  the 
time,  for  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  neighborly  man  ; 
besides,  he  found  it  cheaper,  by  saving  time,  to 
have  an  extra  implement  to  use,  than  losing  time 
in  running  around  to  hunt  up  such  as  were  loaned; 
but  he  had  a  neighbor  of  a  very  different  charac- 
acter,  Joe  Sikesey  by  name,  who  was  always  bor- 
rowing and  never  buying. 

Tom  bought  a  new  and  improved  cutting  box  ; 
Joe  had  borrowed,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  the  old 
one  ;  but  one  day,  being  at  neighbor  Brown's,  and 
seeing  how  nicely  the  new  one  worked,  soon 
brought  home  the  old  one  he  had  kept  for  months, 
in  order  that  he  might  borrow  the  new  one.  In  a 
few  days  he  came  to  borrow  the  cutting  box,  "just 
for  a  short  time." 

"Yes,  he  could  have  it,"  said  Tom,  and  he  sent 
his  man  to  the  tool  house  to  deliver  it  to  Sikesey, 
with  quiet  instructions  to  give  him  the  old  one 
again;  but  Sikesey  was  disappointed,  and  took  in 
dudgeon  that  he  couldn't  have  the  new  one,  and 
so  would  not  take  the  other  ;  and  thus  Brown  got 
rid  of  one  nuisance,  and  used  the  old  one  part  of 
the  time,  when  not  in  a  great  hurry,  to  save  the 
new  one. 

He  had  two  good  hand  saws,  generally  nicely 
hung  up  in  the  tool  house  ;  but  one  day  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  saw  up  a  few  pieces  of  scantling,  but 
upon  going  for  them  found  they  were  gone,  and 
had  to  do  his  work  with  a  wood-saw.  He  went  to 
town,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  bought  a  new,  patent 
tooth  saw,  that  ripped  the  timber  very  easily. 

Joe  was  not  long  in  finding  it  out,  and  having 
gotten  over  his  pouting  about  the  old  cutting  box, 
had  borrowed  the  old  hand  saws,  now  brought 
them  home,  and  shortly  after  came  to  borrovy  a 
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saw  again,  when  neighbor  Brown  very  cheerfully  A8;ricultni'e""Horticulturo, 

offered  to  lend  him  the  old  saw  again,  or  he  could   

have  the  buck  saw;  but  by  this  time  he  took  the  These  two  pursuits  are  much  the  same  in  many 
hint,  went  off  pouting,  and  turned  his  respects  to-  |  respects,  and  have  many  things  in  common,  as  the  , 
ward  some  other  neighbor  whom  he  might  annoy,  principles  of  vegetable  life  and  growth,  and  the 
In  this  Vi'ay  he  would  borrow  chisels  and  augurs,  processes  of  preparing  and  changing  soils  for  the 
and  every  thii^  else  by  which  he  could  bore  those  wants  of  vegetable  production;  still,  there  are  some 
who  were  kind  enough  to  indulge  him.  Probably  i  peculiarities  pertaining  to  each  which  distinguish 
our  i^eaders  can  call  to  mind  a  Sikesey  in  every  I  them,  giving  some  difference  of  meanings  to  the 
neighborhood;  they  never  pay  for  newspapers  ;  we  |  two  words,  so  that  they  are  not  perfectly  convertK- 
have  recently  heard  of  one,  and  our  subscribers,  |  ble  or  synonimous. 

who  are  troubled  with  them,  will  do  well  to  loan  '  For  the  information,  particularly  of  younger 
them  this  paper,  with  a  big  mark  around  this  arti-  i  readers,  we  give  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the 


cle,  and  we  will  send  them  another  clean  copy  in 
the  place  of  the  defaced,  marked  one,  if  they  will 
inform  us  of  the  fact;  we  hope  it  may  prove  good 
medicine  to  cure  their  loathsome  disease.  To  be 
neighborly  is  noble  and  pleasant,  but  to  abuse  it  is 
contemptible  and  criminal. 


two  words  which  head  this  article;  and  we  will  be- 
gin with  the  one  which,  probably,  had  precedence 
in  the  history  of  man's  career,  that  is  horticultu) e 
— gardening — as  man  cultivated  a  sttiall  garden  be- 
fore he  cultivated  large  fields. 

The  English  word  Horticulture,  is  made  up  of 


Wood  Ashes  and  Oraiiu 


Another  time  we  may  tell  the  story  of  a  man  !  two  latin  words — hortus,  garden  ;  and  cultura,  to 
who  kept  a  mule  to  lend  the  Sikeseys  of  the  town.  |  cultivate;  thus,  horticulture  means  garden  cultiva- 

 ^  ^  ^   I  tion,  including  its  food  vegetables,  flowers  and 

fruits;  and  is  to  the  other  out-door  labor,  what 
drawing,  painting  and  ornamenting  a  building  is 
to  the  joiner  and  mason  work — the  more  attractive 
part  of  the  building,  but  not  the  most  useful  ;  it 
affords,  generally,  the  greater  delight  if  not  the 
larger  profit.  Hence,  the  true  farmer's  life  cannot 
be  complete  and  elevated  to  its  best  enjoyments 
without  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  flower  and 
fruit  culture,  as  well  as  of  grain  and  stock  grow- 
ing. These  altogether  make  up  the  complement  of 
the  calling  of  the  husbandman,  the  true  farmer  or 
agriculturist. 

Our  woi"d  Agriculture  is  also  derived  from  two 
latin  words — cige?-,  a  field;  and  cultura,  cultivation; 
hence,  we  have  agriculture,  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  skilliully  cultivating  fields  or  large  tracts  of 
land,  in  distinction  from  the  limited  garden  ;  and 
is  not  exactly  the  same  as  horticulture  ;  unless  we 
consent  to  call  a  garden  a  very  small  farm  ;  or  a 
farm,  a  very  large  garden  ;  all  this  being  pursued, 
may  amuse  the  philological  taste  of  our  you)ig 
brush  have  been  burned  to  ashes,  will  be  bright  |  readers,  who  are  curious  in  these  things, 
and  free  from  the  attack  of  rust?  One  thing  more;  in  order  to  attain  the  highest 

Because,  the  growing  plants  employ  potash  and  \  ^^^^y^^^-^^^  f^Hest  success  in  both  these  profes- 
silica,  not  only  to  give  sti.tness  and  rigidity  to  the     .  i    .         j     *  j 

straw,  but  to  formfas  it  were,  a  glossy  coat  of  mail  I  sions,  the  young  operator  needs  to  understand 

over  the  surface  of  every  leaf,  glome  and  straw,  to  \  Botany,  which  teaches  the  nature,  habits,  require- 
fortify  the  tender,  delicate  parts  against  the  attacks  [  nients  and  growth  of  all  plants  ;  also  he  needs  to 


Below  is  a  short  article  we  fi.nd  floating  among 
the  papers,  without  credit,  which  is  one  of  the 
truest  and  most  useful  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day,  j 
and  we  copy  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  readers  , 

of  the  Maryland  Farmer,  with  the  added  re-  i 

i 

mark,  that  while  ashes  assist  in  preventing  ?  Jist,  j 

where  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  they  will  not  do  it  j 

where  the  soil  is  too  wet.    Another  benefit,  besides  i 

that  of  the  ashes,  in  those  burnt  spots,  results  from  i 

the  ground  being  better  dried  and  pulverized,  by  j 

the  fire;  those  who  have  ever  cleared  up  and  burnt  j 

oyer  a  new  field,  then  sowed  it  to  wheat,  will  re-  ■ 

member  that  they  never  had  diwy  rust  in  such  cases;  j 

such  is  our  own  experience,  at  any  rate,  in  numer-  ! 

ous  trials,  in  the  Western  States  ;  but  here  is  the  ' 

article  :  .  •  j 

Wood  Ashes  for  Wheat. — Why  is  it,  when  i 
growing  wheat  or  rye  it  being  struck  with  ;  ust  that  | 
a  little  plot,  here  and  there,  where  stumps,  logs  or  | 


of  spores  that  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
all  know  how  readily  substances  in  the  atmosphere 
are  turned  away  when  they  come  in  contact  wiih  a 


understand  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  so 
as  to  know  the  ingredients,  origin,  source  and  mod- 


glossy  surface.  Potash  and  sand  are  essential  ele- 1  ification  of  soils,  and  know  how  to  change  and 
ments  of  glass.    The  roots  of  growing  plants  have  I  adapt  them  to  the  growth  of  various  plants. 

the  power  to  employ  the  sharpest  sand  and  potash  !  

to  form  a  thin,  elastic,  glossy  covering,  which  is  i 
spread  over  the  surface  to  exclude  moisture  and  to  i 
jrep^l  any  attacks  of  fimpis,  J 


They  are  shipping  apples  direct  from  (.Iraiul 
Rapids,  Michigan,  to  RoUerdam,  Holland, 
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CALIFORNIA  MATTERS. 


BY  GEN.  A.  M.  WINN. 


Wonders  wilJ  never  Cease. 

Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss  :  Dear  Sir — Yesterday  I  \ 
went  into  the  Immigration  Department  of  the 
State  Grange,  where  I  met  with  J.  Earle,  the  gen- 
tlemanly agent  of  that  Institution  ;  among  other 
things,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  number  of 
Sweet  Potatoes,  of  the  Carolina  kind,  raised  in 
this  State  ;  they  weighed  from  seven  to  ten  pounds 
each,  as  juicy  and  sweet  as  those  of  a  single  pound. 
A  man  can  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes  in  looking 
at  them. 

Looking  around  the  room  I  saw  some  very  large 

EARS  OF  CORN, 

from  seven  to  eleven  inches  long,  and  eight  and 
a-half  inches  in  circumferences,  of  yellow  variety, 
with  grains  full  half  inch  in  length.  This  corn  was 
planted  in  June,  after  cutting  from  the  ground  a 
crop  of  barley,  which  yielded  about  forty. Jive  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  corn  turned  out  over  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Earle  says  he  measured 
many  corn  stalks  that  were  nineteen  feet  in  length. 

YOUR  READERS 

should  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  such  crops 
are  common,  by  any  means  ;  in  fact,  they  are  un- 
common, as  to  the  corn  product,  but  it  is  very  often 
the  case  that  the  barley  yield  is  seventy  bushels  to 
the.  acre.  The  crop  of  barley  was  a  volunteer  one, 
in  this  case,  and  of  course  matured  earlier  than  an 
originally  sown  crop,  which  gave  more  time  for  the 
maturity  of  the  corn  ;  but  as  they  have  no  winter, 
it  would  probably  have  matured  any  how. 

SOIL  PROTECTION. 

John  Beard,  of  Alameda  County,  is  one  of  our 
best  farmers  ;  finding  he  could  spare  a  portion  of 
his  land,  he  leased  pa.  t  of  it  to  a  neighbor,  who 
planted  it  in  corn,  beans  and  potatoes  ;  the  lease 
being  up,  Mr.  Beard  plowed  the  land  as  usual,  and 
sowed  it  all  in  wheat.  That  planted  with  corn 
produced  very  little  wheat,  the  straw  was  short 
and  burned  by  the  sun ;  but  where  beans  had 
been  planted  did  a  little  better,  while  that  part 
which  had  been  planted  in  potatoes  produced  a 
splendid  full  crop  of  wheat.  He  cannot  explain  it, 
but  gives  the  information  for  the  benefit  of  farmers, 
who  can  experiment  for  themselves. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

The  item  of  beet  sugar  is  becoming  one  of  great 
importance  in  California.  At  Sacramento  City, 
alone,  there  has  been  twelve  thousand  tons  of  beets 
worked  up,  from  which  13^  per  cent,  of  sugar  was 
obtained.     The  total  amount  of  beet  sugar,  made 


in  Sacramento  this  season,  is  estimated  at  more 
than  three  millions  of  pounds.  There  are  several 
beet  sugar  manufactories  in  the  State,  yet  Califor- 
nia imports  a  very  large  amount  of  it. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that  "in  1872,  the 
entire  export  of  wheat  and  other  breadstuffs  from 
the  United  States,  amounted  to  $93,000,000,  while 
our  import  of  sugar  amounted  to  $103,000,000, 
showing  how  much  of  that  article  can  be  made  be- 
fore we  over  produce. 

The  discovery  that  sugar  can  be  made  of  our 
grapes,  will  do  much  to  stop  its  importation.— 
Whenever  it  is  generally  known  that  sugar  made  of 
grapes  will  pay  better  than  wine  and  brandy,  it 
will  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, also. 

MELON  SUGAR. 

I  am  informed  that  one  of  our  citizens  has  dis- 
covered the  important  fact  that  melons,  of  any 
kind,  will  produce  a  fine  article  of  sugar,  and  a 
very  superior  article  of  table  syrup  for  cakes,  etc. 
The  finest  water  melons  I  ever  saw,  was  in  Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia,  but  that  was  more  than  fifty 
years  ago;  they  were  then  sold  as  low  as  $1.50  per 
hundred;  if  they  coi^ld  be  turned  into  sugar,  what 
an  immense  profit  they  would  produce  to  the  far- 
mers living  on  worn  cut  lands. 

[Note  by  the  Editor. — As  long  ago  as  when 
I  was  a  boy,  my  father  made  good  syrup  of  water 
melon  juice;  and  at  a  later  day  I  have  made  excel- 
lent sugar  of  it — which  I  stated  several  years  ago 
in  a  Richmond  paper,  and  last  year  stated  the 
same  fact  in  the  Maiyland  Farmer;  and  had  writ- 
ten an  article,  on  the  subject,  for  the  March  num- 
ber, but  part  is  crowded  over  to  the  April  num- 
ber, when  it  will  appear. — C] 


Egyptian  Sprouting  Lettuce,  introduced  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  noticed  by  us,  wdth  an  illustration,  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Maryland  Farmer,  1875,  and  con- 
cerning which  we  received  the  following  from  an 
amateur  gardener,  who  tried  it  the  past  year  ;  cli- 
mate may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  pecu- 
liar habits  of  growth :  "The  lettuce  seed  you  sent 
me,  as  grown  by  both.  Judge  Tuck's  gardener  and 
myself,  on  adjoining  lots,  in  Annapolis,  utterly  fail- 
ed to  produce  what  its  advertisement  promised  ; 
but  was  very  rapid  in  reaching  maturity  ;  was  also 
tender,  crisp  and  brittle,  and  on  these  accounts 
may  be  called  a  good  variety.  I  commend  it  most 
highly,  Of  the  plants  which  I  grew,  not  one  form- 
ed a  solid  or  compact  head,  nor  was  there  more 
than  a  single  head  to  be  seen  on  any  one  stall^/' 
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Agric^iiMwral  Caleindar. 


FARM  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 


We  look  upon  April  as  the  beginning  month  of 
the  hard  labor  on  the  farm.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  and  planter  to  be  alert  and  ac- 
tively employed  now,  so  as  to  avoid  delays  and  get- 
ting behind-hand  in  his  work.  If  the  farmer  is  not 
well  up  with  his  work  this  month,  it  is  likely  he 
will  work  to  disadvantage  all  the  year,  and  have 
small  profits,  after  much  vexation  and  pressure. — 
The  determination  of  each  one  should  be  to  get 
ahead,  and  keep  ahead,  of  his  work. 

MANURE. 

Haul  out  and  spread  all  the  manure  that  has  been 
made  during  the  winter;  top-dress  grass  lands  with 
it,  and  sow  plaster  over  it  as  soon  as  spread  to  fix 
the  ammonia.  We  prefer  using  manure  in  this 
way,  to  applying  it  to  crops,  unless  the  manure  is 
perfectly  decomposed,  and  made  fine  by  working  it 
over,  and  in  that  case  it  might  be  used  to  advant- 
age on  the  poorer  spots  in  the  corn  and  tobacco 
fields,  and  with  root  crops.  But  we  would  advise, 
to  give  all  home-made  manure  to  the  grass  fields, 
and  use  plentifully  such  artificial  compounds  as  are 
specially  suited  to  the  different  crops  grown. 

OATS. 

It  is  late,  but  if  oats  be  sown  this  month  on  rich, 
well-prepared  land,  and  the  season  be  favorable,  a 
fair  crop  maybe  expected,  and  they  serve  as  a  good 
protection  against  the  sun  burning  the  young  clo- 
ver. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sow  these  seeds  on  well  comminuted,  freshly 
stisred  land.  Sow  plenty  of  seed,  and  roll  after 
lightly  harrowing  or  brushing  in.  If  not  already 
sown  among  the  wheat,  harrow  the  wheat  ground, 
sow  the  clover  seed  and  roll.  In  either  case,  sow  a 
bushel  of  plaster  per  acre,  and  lO  bushels  of  bone 
dust  with  two  or  three  bushels  of  salt,  if  you  can 
possibly  do  it,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  be  well  re- 
paid, if  not  in  wheat  or  grass,  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  but  most  likely  you  will  have  the  outlay  more 
than  returned  in  each  particular  crop.  It  is,  we 
think,  too  late  to  grow  any  grass  seed,  except  clo- 


ver, unless  it  be  orchard  or  rye  grass  seed.  White 
clover  is  indigenous  in  our  section,  but  its  valuable 
qualities  are  not  fully  appreciated,  and  it  takes 
some  time  to  become  a  voluntary  product,  so  it  is 
best  to  sow  seeds  of  it  each  year,  until  the  land 
has  become  full  impregnated,  after  which  it  will 
vegetate  for  years. 

White  clover  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  this  re- 
gion, and  yet  we  rarely  find  it  except  on  good 
land,  and  never  very  luxuriant  except  on  really 
quick,  fertile  soil,  therein  is  the  mystery  of  the 
habit  of  this  most  honey-milk,  and  fat-producing 
of  all  grasses.  The  bees  love  it,  the  cows  delight 
on  it,  and  produce  from  it  the  richest  colored  and 
best  flavored  butter — the  lambs  grow  fat  and  ma- 
ture early  on  it,  while  mutton  is  made  from  it  equal 
in  taste  to  the  famed  mountain  mutton,  with  a  su- 
perior, marrowy  fatness. 

SUNFLOWER. 

For  absorbing  malaria,  and  preventing  diseases 
caused  by  malarial  influences — for  prime  food  for 
fowls,  and  a  home  remedy,  sure  and  safe  for  found- 
er in  your  horses,  and  for  market,  as  a  profitable 
seed  to  be  sold  for  making  oils — be  sure  to  sow 
sunflower  seed  about  the  houses  on  the  farm,  and 
near  the  dwelling  house,  as  it  needs  but  little  cul- 
ture. It  is  quite  an  ornamentation  about  the  tenant 
and  laborers'  houses.  We  know  from  experience, 
many  years  ago,  its  value  as  a  cure  for  horse-foun- 
der. We  boiled  a  pint  in  a  little  water,  and  thick- 
ened with  bran  and  some  oats,  to  make  a  mash, 
and  gave  it,  say,  a-quarter  peck  of  mash  every  four 
hours,  until  the  horse  was  recovering  fast.  But  lit- 
tle water  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  no  other  food 
than  the  mashes  ;  usually  two  or  three  mashes  will 
effect  the  cure. 

There  are  well  authenticated  facts  going  to  show 
that  the  seeds  of  sunflower  is  a  valuable  remedy 
for  asthma. 

BARLEY. 

Sow  barley  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  soil  warm.  Sow  one  and  a-half 
bushels  per  acre.  The  ground  should  be  naturally 
fertile,  and  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  super  phosphate 
applied  per  acre.  It  requires  well-prepared,  light, 
alluvial  soil.  After  sowing,  harrow  well  each  way, 
then  sow  two  bushels  of  salt  and  one  bushel  of 
plaster  and  roll.  Under  these  conditions,  with 
seasonable  weather,  30  or  40  bushels  per  acre  may 
be  calculated  upon.  It  is  a  profitable  crop,  and 
yearly  increasing  in  demand  and  price,  owing  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  manufaciu  e  of  malt  liquors. 

TOBACCO  AND  TOBACCO  BEDS. 

This  month  is  usually  very  favorable  for  strip- 
ping, conditioning  and  packing  such  aS  wn?  stript 
last  autumn  and  been  well  dried. 
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Tobacco  beds  ought  to  have  the  strictest  attention, 
so  as  to  keep  down  every  sprig  of  grass,  and  drive 
away  the  fly.  Charcoal  dust,  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  with  a  little  sulphur  and  plaster  often  ap- 
plied, will  force  the  plants  and  tend  to  prevent  the 
flies  from  eating  them.  Charcoal  attracts  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  is  distasteful,  it  is  thought,  to  the 
fly. 

Planters  should  plant  fewer  plants  on  highly  en- 
riched, well-prepared  ground,  and  give  the  crop 
the  nicest  attention,  and  it  will  be  the  most  profit- 
able crop  that  is  grown  ;  but  where  the  crop  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  force  employed,  and  it  is  badly 
managed  it  surely  will  bring  the  planter  in  debt. 
Equal  parts  of  potash,  saltpetre  and  plaster,  about 
300  lbs.  of  the  mixture,  is  a  fine  fertilizer  for  to- 
bacco. Ashes,  if  to  be  had,  is  a  good  dressing.  If 
these  are  not  to  be  obtained,  use  about  300  pounds 
of  nitrogenized  bone  meal. 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  now,  and  along  un- 
til the  middle  of  May.  But,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed last  month,  we  think  early  planting  of  po- 
tatoes in  this  region  is  best. 

There  is  every  reason  why  all  our  farmers  should 
plant  largely  of  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  a  produc- 
tive and  sure  crop,  can  be  preserved  during  winter 
as  easily  as  other  vegetable  bulbs  ;  can  be  grown 
with  little  labor  ;  is  liked  by  all,  and  it  is  served  on 
the  table  in  various  ways,  and  better  than  corn  for 
making  high-flavored  pork.  Epicureans  in  bacon 
declare  the  finest  pork  is  made  of  sweet  potatoes, 
acorns  and  corn,  one  diet  following:  the  other. 

We  find  in  the  Scientific  A/nericati,  the  results 
of  some  interesting  and  valuable  experiments  in 
feeding  crops,  made  by  Prof.  Stockbridge  and  others, 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The 
theory  was  simple.  By  chemical  analysis,  it  was 
ascertained  that  100  bushels  of  potatoes  contained 
certain  chief  ingredients,  each  to  a  certain  amount. 
That  amount  of  each  was  mixed  and  applied  to  one 
acre. 

The  result  was  an  increase  per  acre  of  93  bush- 
els above  the  natural  yield  of  the  soil,  which  was 
128  bushels. 

This  year  the  same  amounts  were  applied  as  the 

year  before,  viz  : 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  lbs  106 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  lbs  218 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  lbs  85 

Composition  the  same  as  in  the  first  case.  Hence, 
we  applied  21,2  pounds  of  nitrogen,  34  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash, and  II  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  result 
was  a  yield  of  289J  bushels.  We  must  ascribe 
about  60  bushels  of  this  amount  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  last  year's  manuring  ;  for  the  unmauured 


plot  of  last  year  was  planted  without  manure  this 
year,  and  yielded  128  bushels,  the  same  as  before. 

The  quality  of  the  product  is  worthy  of  note. 
Of  the  289^  bushels,  230  were  large,  smooth  pota- 
toes, and  only  59^  small  and  poor  ones.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  unmanured  plot  last  year  was  uniform- 
ly good  ;  this  year,  there  were  80  bushels  of  small 
potatoes,  and  only  48  of  good  quality,  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  The  variety  of  potato  was  the 
Peerless.  The  price  of  the  fertilizer  used  would 
now  be  about  $11, 

This  is  highly  valuable  information  for  the  pro. 
ducer  of  potatoes,  showing  what  particular  ingre- 
dients, and  exact  amount  of  each,  should  be  found 
in  the  composition  of  fertilizers  to  be  applied  to 
each  acre,  so  as  nearly,  the  first  year,  to  double  the 
crop,  and  to  nearly  treble  the  crop,  on  the  same 
ground,  the  second  year.  Of  course,  the  composi- 
tion should  be  made  by  a  reliable  manufacturer, 
willing  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  article  and 
amount  of  each  ingredient. 

The  lowest  return  for  an  outlay  of  about  $11.00 
being  93  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  experiment  on  the  same  plan  with  oats,  was 
more  surprising  in  results. 

The  soil  chosen  was  rough  and  gravelly,  and  fer- 
tilized per  acre  as  follows  : 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  lbs  .-200 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  lbs  163 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  lbs  154 

Guaranteed  composition  same  as  before.  There- 
fore we  applied  nitrogen,  40  pounds  ;  potash,  26 
pounds  ;  phosphoric  acid,  20  pounds  ;  an  amount 
of  each  equal  to  that  contained  in  50  bushels  of 
oats,  with  the  natural  proportion  of  straw.  The 
result  obtained  were  as  follows  : 

Total  yield,  bushels  60 

Natural  yield,  bushels  15 

Increase,  bushels  45 

According  to  present  market  prices  the  fertilizers 

would  cost  fifteen  dollars. 

CORN. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  ground  can  be  well  plowed 
and  deeply  loosened,  where  the  substratum  is  clay 
near  the  surface,  by  subsoiling,  and  the  land  put  in 
nice  tilth  by  the  harrow,  heavily  fertilized,  it  should 
be  planted  with  the  best  seed  to  be  had.  If 
"checked,"  it  should  stand  4x4  feet,  but  we  prefer 
for  many  reasons,  the  drill  system  on  well-prepared 
land.  In  the  drills  18  inches  apart,  single  plants,  and 
the  drills,  4  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  planted  harrow  the 
land,  and  repeat  evei-y  6  or  8  days,  with  the  Thom- 
as' Smoothing  Harrow,  until  it  gets  about  six  or 
eight  inches  high.  The  harrowing  should  be  done 
alternately  in  diff'erent  directions,  so  as  to  kill  every 
sprig  of  grass  as  soon  as  it  appears.  After  this,  two 
i  or  three  workings  with  the  iron  shovel  plows  or 
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cultivators,  if  in  good  order,  at  intervals  of  ten 
days,  would  be  all  the  working  the  crop  would  re- 
quire. At  the  time  of  thinning,  let  any  grass  found 
about  the  pla.nts  be  eradicated  with  the  hand,  or 
stick  used  in  thinning,  and  at  the  same  time  seeds 
of  pumpkin  could  be  planted,  at  distances  of  20 
feet  apart.  Dress  the  field,  at  the  last  working, 
with  plaster.  Just  before  it  is  planted,  the  land 
should  be  broadcasted  with  4  or  5  bushels  of  salt; 
besides  being  a  safe-guard  against  the  worm,  it  is 
an  excellent  fertilizer.  We  like  the  plan  of  plant- 
ing half  of  the  corn  crop  in  early  part  of  April,  and 
the  other  half  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  It 
would  not  be  risking  the  whole  crop  to  the  merci- 
less effects  of  droughts,  that  usually  injure  crops  in 
July  and  August. 

WORKING  ANIMALS. 

Let  all  the  v\'oiking  animals  on  the  farm  be  now, 
if  ever,  strictly  attended  to — well-groomed  and  fed, 
and  have  plenty  of  water — and  not  overworked. — 
Salt  and  ashes,  half-and-half,  is  a  healthy  condi- 
ment that  they  should  be  allowed  at  least  twice  a 
week,  or  placed  where  they  can  get  at  it  as  often  as 
their  inclination  calls. 

MILCH  cows  AND  YOUNG  STOCK. 

These  should  be  fed  with  roots  and  meal  now 
until  the  pasture  is  ready.  Give  slops  to  milch 
cows  that  have  calves  or  are  giving  milk. 

HOGS. 

Look  well  to  your  store  hogs.  If  they  have 
mange  or  infested  with  vermin,  remove  their  beds, 
sprinkle  coal  oil  over  the  place  and  renew  beds 
with  clean  leaves  or  straw.  Wash  them  with  cold 
pot-liquor,  wherein  salt  meat  has  been  boiled, — 
Rub  it  in  the  hair  well  with  corn  cobs,  and  next 
day  wash  them  well  with  carbolic  soap-suds.  Do 
this  day  after  day  alternately,  and  your  hogs  will 
soon  be  relieved  and  ready  to  go  on  clover  in  a 
clean,  healthy  condition.  Give  attention  to  the 
brood  sows — those  having  pigs  should  be  well  fed, 
and  allowed  plenty  of  rich  swill,  made  by  bran  and 
meal,  and  water  with  a  little  salt.  Let  the  young 
pigs  have  all  the  scum  milk  you  can  spare,  and  also, 
if  possible,  a  run  on  young  clover,  when  it  suits 
them  to  leave  the  sow  in  her  pen. 

SHEEP. 

Look  well  to  these  and  the  young  lambs.  Let 
them  have  the  best  pasture  you  can  spare,  and  if 
the  pasture  be  poor,  give  them  daily  half  a  pint 
each  of  bran  and  oats  or  corn  mixed.  Let  them 
have  salt,  and  at  all  hazards  do  not  let  them  be 
worried  by  their  inveterate  enemy — dogs.  Should 
they  seem  to  have  a  cutaneous  disease,  or  losing 
their  wool,  and  often  seen  scratching  and  rubbing 
liemselves,  as  "they  say"  Scotchnien  do  in  the  old 


country,  give  them  flour  of  sulphur  mixed  with  salt 
or  bran  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  one  part  sulphur 
to  twenty  parts  salt,  or  one  part  sulphur  to  forty 
parts  bran  or  ground  barley. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Prepare  some  acres  for  these  crops  to  be  sown  in 
May.  Heavy  manuring,  deep  plowing,  frequent 
harrowing  and  a  plenty  of  fertilizers,  bone  dust, 
nitrogenized  salt,  &c.,  will  be  the  proper  prepara- 
tion for  a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets,  mangolds,  car- 
rots, parsnips  and  turnips.  ,  The  last  should  not  be 
sown  before  loth  of  June,  but  the  others  ought  to 
be  got  in  the  ground  in  the  last  week  of  this  month, 
or  by  the  loth  of  May.  They  are  now  looked 
upon  by  every  farm.er  of  intelligence  and  enter- 
prize  as  indispensable  where  stock  is  kept  for 
milk,  butter,  meat  or  wool. 

LUCERN. 

I  A  few  acres  might  be  sown  now  in  this  astonish- 
j  ing  yielder  of  green  food  for  soiling  purposes.  It 
I  delights  in  a  deep  loam  inclining  to  sandy,  warm 
I  and  very  rich  soil.  It  stands  drought  well.  It  will 
not  grow  with  weeds  or  oiher  grass,  so  the  land 
must  be  kept  free  of  them  for  the  first  year.  To 
do  this  most  easily,  it  is  best  to  sow  with  oats  alter 
a  hoed  crop  like  tobacco  or  cabbage,  the  year  pre- 
vious. We  should  prefer  to  sow  in  the  fall,  unless 
the  land  was  very  free  from  weeds  and  grass  indi- 
genous to  the  soil,  having  been  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted the  past  year,  and  this  season  deeply  plowed 
and  very  highly  fertilized.  Once  it  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  it  will  last  for  fifteen  years,  and 
yield  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  at  least  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  if  it  be*  top-dressed  with  plaster,  bone  meal, 
salt  and  ashes  once  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten 
bushels  of  the  mixture  per  acre.    Equal  parts  of 

the  above  ingredients  make  a  good  mixture. 
 ..^^^^.^^  

Mr.  Editor, — I  once  raised  1,800  bushels  of 
chickory  roots  on  Long-Island.  The  roots  look 
like  parsnips,  and  are  as  easily  grown  as  can^ots  or 
other  roots.  I  found  my  horse  very  fond  of  the 
tops.  1  also  fed  the  trimmings  in  winter  in  place 
of  grain.  I  had  half  a  ton  that  got  mouldy  after 
drying,  so  much  so  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  sell  it. 
This  I  fed  to  my  horse  the  next  summer  in  place 
of  grain,  about  one  peck  a  day.  He  kept  fat  on  it 
with  no  grain;  and  as  it  is  very  bitter  it  is  a  sure 
cure  as  well  as  preventive  of  worms  and  bots.  I 
never  raised  any  seed,  but  it  can  be  obtained  at 
most  general  seed  stores.  Sow  same  as  arrets, 
sandy  or  loose  soil  preferred.  I  think  farmer*,  would 
do  well  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale.  I  am  suie  chick- 
ory is  worth  double  of  carrots  for  horse*. — Cor, 
Germantotoit   Tcle^ raph . 
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Guupowder  Fanner's  Club. 


This  club  held  its  December  meeting  on  the  iith 
of  that  month,  at  the  residence  of  Dickinson  Gor- 
such.  Jno.  D.  Matthews  presided.  Henry  Carroll, 
Jr.,  Edward  Acsel,  Michael  Hill,  I'rof.  Parsons  and 
others  present  as  guests. 

On  the  premises,  the  Club  found  the 

PHILLIPS'  COK N- H U S K K R 

in  operation  in  the  barn.  It  docs  its  work  well, 
leaving  the  ears  cleaner  than  \^hcn  husked  by 
hand.  Four  hands  and  four  horses  were  employ- 
ed at  it,  though  it  was  thought  with  a  two-horse 
tread-power,  one  hand  and  two  boys  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  tend  the  machine. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  LAND. 

How  can  we  most  effectually  and  profitably  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  our  soil?  was  the  sub- 
ject discussed.  'E.  H.  Matthews  would  put  the 
land  under  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  get  a  good  clo- 
ver set.  He  would  let  that  stand  several  years  and 
turn  it  under  ;  and  the  fertility  could  be  kept  up 
by  the  aid  of  clover,  lime  and  manure. 

J.  D.  Matthews — members  knew  his  favorite 
mode — shade  and  aftermath.  To  accomplish  these, 
the  main  point  is  to  get  well  set  in  grass.  He 
would  consume  all  he  could  on  the  farm  in  winter. 

N.  R.  Miles — The  fTrst  thing  to  claim  attention 
is  the  manure  pile.  He  would  labor  to  make  it  as 
large  and  as  rich  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  cultivate  too  much.  Top-dressing  is  a 
great  benefit  to  land.  He  has  been  experimenting 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  finds  that  the  best  way  ma- 
nure can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  soil. 

S.  M.  Price — His  opinion  is,  the  first  thing  is  to 
adopt  regular  rotation  of  crops.  He  would  take 
sod  for  corn.  He  would  take  off  no  more  than 
one  other  crop,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  take  off 
three  crops  to  get  the  ground  in  good  condition  for 
grass.  Where  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  grass 
well  set,  he  mows  three  years,  then  pastures  the 
fourth.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  putting  all  his  manure  .on  the  sod 
direct.  Another  important  thing  is  to  feed  all  we 
can  in  winter,  and  make  all  the  manure  we  can  ; 
wants  to  lime  once  in  every  ten  years. 

I.  M.  Price — His  idea  is,  that  a  rotation  of  crops 
is  necessary  on  our  soil.  By  the  aid  of  lime,  clover 
and  plaster,  we  can  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
all  the  time.  He  has  an  acre  that  has  been  culti- 
vated every  year  for  ten  years,  and  it  has  gained  in 
productiveness.  It  was  a  truck  patch  for  six  years; 
then  potatoes;  then  truck  again,  cropped  in  oats, 
producing  51  bushels;  ninth  year,  grew  on  it  16 
barrels,  4  bushels  corn  ;  this  year,  19  barrels,  \ 
bushel;  the  piece  was  manured  lightly  every  year. 


j  He  thinks  clover  beneficial  to  our  lands  ;  and  he 
I  has  one  twelve  acre  piece  which  gave  him  great 
i  trouble  to  plow,  until  he  turned  under  a  heavy  crop 
j  of  clover,  and  limed  twice  ;  ever  since  it  has  been 
j  light  and  fertile. 

:     A.  C.  Scott  considers  lime,  clover  and  plaster 
'  with  manure  the  most  important  system  of  im- 
provement; finds  whei-e  he  can  get  a  good  set  of 
clover  and  use  plaster,  improvement  is  quicker  ;  it 
i  is  a  good  policy  to  make  all  the  manure  w^e  can. 
■   The  same  subject  will  be  further  discussed  at 


next  meeting. 


Fences  and  Waste  Land. 


We  know  not  who  the  writer  of  the  following  is, 
but  it  is  good  as  gold,  to  every  farmer  who  wiil  heed 
its  suggestions  : 

"  If  a  farm  of  160  acres  is  divided  by  fences 
into  fields  of  10  acres  each,  there  are  5  miles  of 
fences.  If  each  fence  is  now  one  rod  wide,  no  less 
than  10  acres  are  occupied  by  them.  This  is  equal 
to  6|  per  cent,  of  the  farm,  and  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  the  land  is  exactly  equal  to  a  charge  of  6^  per 
cent,  of  the  farm.  But  nearly  every  fence  row  in 
the  country  is  made  a  nursery  of  weeds,  which 
stock  the  whole  farm,  and  make  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
smothering  the  crops.  Much  damage  always  re- 
sults to  the  crop  from  these  weeds,  and  if  these  ex- 
penses are  added  to  the  first  one,  the  whole  will 
easily  sum  up  to  20  per  cent.,  or  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  farm. 

To  remedy  this,  we  would  have  fewer  fences,  or 
we  would  clean  and  sow  down  the  fence  rows  to 
grass  and  clover,  and  mow  them  twice  a  year,  to 
acres  of  clover  or  timothy  would,  at  least,  supply  a 
farm  with  seed  and  a  few  tons  of  hay  every  year. 
We  would,  in  short,  consider  the  fence  rows  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  farm,  and  use  them  as  such." 

Fanners'  Best  Time  for  Thouglit. 


The  winter  time  when  there  is  less  bustle  and 
hurry  about  the  farm  is  the  most  favorable  time  for 
farmers  to  think,  plan  and  make  arrangements  for 
their  operations  of  all  kinds. 

They  know,  of  course,  that  fall  and  winter  is  the 
best  time  to  plow  their  land  for  corn,  potatoes  and 
other  summer  crops;  as  the  action  of  the  frost  does 
much  to  mellow  and  put  the  soil  in  good  condition 
to  feed  the  growing  plants  ;  besides,  the  frost  and 
winter  will  do  much  to  kill  insects  and  weed  seeds, 
leaving  the  ground  much  cleaner  from  every  kind 
of  enemy  to  the  crop;  the  plow  in  late  fall  and 
early  winter  will  do  more  in  one  day,  in  this  direc- 
tion, than  the  hoe  can  do  in  a  week  during  spring 
and  summer. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Past. 


The  following  communication  from  a  distin- 
guished and  aged  Virginia  farmer  and  celebrated 
sheep  breeding,  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  mark- 
ed and  pleased  attention  by  all  our  readers,  espe- 
cially the  survivors  of  that  era  when  he  and  Rey- 
bold,  of  Delaware,  were  the  champions  for  the 
highest  prizes  for  sheep  ;  and  also,  by  every  one, 
who  remembers  those  glad  times,  long  gone  by, 
when  Col.  Ware,  of  Virginia,  Reybold,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  others,  astonished  the  world  with  their 
successes  in  sheep  breeding. 

We  heartily  welcome  this  communication,  and 
the  more  so,  as  we  are  assured  others  will  follow 
from  the  same  pen. 

No  man  from  our  own  or  our  sister  States  of 
Virginia  and  Delaware  did  more  to  build  up  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland  than  the  distin- 
guished writer  of  this  pleasant  letter.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  Reunions  of  such  noble  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry as  Ware,  Calvert,  Hoibrook  and  Reybold — 
alas  !  all  dead  but  Ware,  the  survivor  of  the  great 
quartette,  and  may  he  live  yet  long  enough  to  see 
the  "  Union  one  and  inseparable,"  and  have  his 
own  fortunes  fully  restored  and  redoubled  under  a 
blessed  Centennial. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

With  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
ask  your  memory  to  accompany  mine  back  to  the 
times  of  the  old  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety— pleasure  at  the  many  agreeable  occurrences 
on  the  grounds  of  exhibition,  and  delightful  times 
in  the  business  halls  at  night  and  the  socials  after ; 
and  pain,  that  so  many  of  the  members  of  that  no- 
ble association  have  passed  the  confines  of  time 
into  eternity,  leaving  their  mortal  remains  under 
the  sod  they  loved,  their  examples  for  our  emula- 
tion. 

In  1848  (near  30  years  ago)  a  small  number  of 
Maryland  Farmers,  met  to  organize  a  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society — Messrs.  Dobbin,  Mc- 
Henry  and  Calvert  appointed  a  committee  to 
frame  a  constitution.  What  a  team  !  and,  as-  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  committee,  what  a  constitu- 
tion !  Short  and  to  the  purpose.  What  Society, 
forming  after  that,  did  not  copy  from  it  ?  The  So- 
ciety flourished  so  long  as  unchanged. 

The  Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, by  whose  great  influence  and  untiring  exer- 
tions, aided  by  an  excellent  Executive  Committee, 
a  most  creditable  exhibition,  (for  the  first  one),  was 
gotten  up  on  the  gth  and  loth  November,  at  Fair- 
mount,  in  Baltimore.  Extract  from  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Short  Horn  cattle  between  2  and  3 
years  old,  (this  was  not  a  prize  winner  :)  "The  Com- 


mittee was  much  pleased  with  another  of  Mr.  Cal- 
vert's heifers,,  with  a  calf  at  her  side,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  udder,  and  her  order  while  nursing, 
they  think  she  gives  strong  evidence  of  promise  of 
a  fine  milker."  (It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  report 
was  ever  made  as  to  its  fulfilment.)  "We  must 
hope  the  exhibition  of  such  handsome  animals  as 
have  invited  our  investigation  in  the  infancy  of 
our  Society  may  foreshadow  a  giant  in  its  maturi- 
ty." Report  on  sheep  by  Mr.  Earle:  "side  by  side 
with  the  Old  Dominion  stood  little  but  great  Dela- 
ware." Implements  of  every  kind  covered  the 
ground  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  Mi*.  Sinclair,  and  an 
excellent  report  on  plowing  from  W.  N.  Corry,  T. 
P.  Stabler  and  M.  Goldsborough. 

But  pass  we  on  from  this  contest  of  the  ruder 
sex  to — 

The  ladies'  department,  excelling  all  other  parts 
of  the  Show,  the  array  of  beauty,  their  beautiful 
flowers,  needle  work,  embroidery  to  feast  the  eye  ; 
old  ham — display  of  the  staff  of  life  in  perfection, 
fruits,  pickles,  preserves,  even  to  the  brandy  peach- 
es, showing  the  excellency  and  taste  of  the  Mary- 
land ladies.  Each  night  the  Society  met  to  re- 
ceive reports  and  correct  errors  about  awards,  and 
transact  other  business  ;  how  we  were  struck  with 
the  dignity  of  the  President  and  courtesy  of  the 
meeting,  that  would  compare  advantageously  with 
the  most  courteous  legislature  ;  and  here  we  had 
the  eloquence  of  Earle,  Dobbin,  Dr.  Wharton, 
Gen.  Tilghman  and  W.  W.  W.  Bowie,  whose  criti- 
cisms, woven  in  with  his  eloquence,  always  kept 
the  meeting  in  an  uproar,  and  every  one  in  a  good 
humor. 

But  another  great  advantage  of  Agricultural  So- 
cieties— farmers  become  acquainted*,  friendship 
formed,  that  death  only  severs,  and  two  Virginians, 
companions  in  boyhood — schoolmates,  class  mates 
— one  moved  to  Delaware  ;  they  had  not  met  for 
years,  until  in  this  meeting — they  shook  hands  in 
the  heart  of  Maryland,  Virginia's  twin  sister  ;  the 
meeting  adjourns,  and  little  clubs  unite  every  night 
over  a  plate  of -oysters;  the  last  night  continued  by 
songs,  jokes,  tales,  until  "wee  hours"  warn  us,  we 
part  for  a  year,  and  each  one  goes  to  his  home 
with  his  breast  full  of  the  best  feelings,  brought 
about  by  Agricultural  Societies.  J.  W.  Wark. 
Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1876. 

Broken  Promises. — Reader,  never  break  your 
promises!  And  to  this  end  never  make  a  promise 
that  you  are  not  sure  you  can  fulfill.  Keep  your 
promises  to  the  letter,  be  prompt  and  exact,  and  it 
will  save  you  much  trouble  and  care  through  life, 
and  win  for  you  the  respect  and  trust  of  your 
friends. 
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SOIL  A>I)  ITS  SOLVENCY. 


It  has  been  often  said  in  these  cohimns  that  no 
plant-food  or  ingredients  of  soils  can  be  appropri- 
ated by  plants,  till  they  are  fully  dissolved  and  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  state,  and  no  portion  of'soils  can 
be  so  reduced  without  a  contact  with  and  the  liberal 
action  of  water  and  air,  that  is  moisture  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere;  and  this  is  efil'ected  just  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  and  fineness  to  which  tlic 
earth  is  plowed  and  stirred;  hence,  the  benefits  and 
beauty  of  deep  plowing  and  thorough  rolling  and 
dragging  the  land.  Here  is  an  extract  of  a  com- 
munication in  a  Pennyslvania  paper  which  is  much 
to  the  point,  and  generally  a  safe  theory  to  adopt 
and  act  upon,  though  we  cannot  endorse  all  that 
he  says,  especially  one  thing,  when  he  say-,  '  the  soil 
is  principally  composed  of  vegetable  remains."  Good 
soils  truly  contain  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  decay  or  decomposition;  but  still 
a  larger  quanity  of  the  soil  is  composed  of  disinteg- 
rated rocks  of  some  kind,  in  a  greatei  or  less  de- 
gree of  decay  or  dissolution. 

But  the  general  tenor  of  the  article  contains  use- 
ful instruction,  and  we  here  copy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it. 

"  The  soil  is  composed  principally  of  vegetable 
remains  in  different  degrees  of  decomposition,  in 
which  is  found  coloring  matter,  said  to  be  derived 
fi-om  the  sun;  which  color  being  partially  dissolved 
in  water  is  carried  downwards  in  the  earth,  Avhich 
gives  more  or  less  dark  color  to  the  soil;  for  oxidation 
by  slow  decomposition  is  similar  to  rapid  oxidation 
by  combustion.  But  we  must  not  judge  richness 
of  soil  altogether  by  presence  or  absence  of  this 
color.  Analysis  of  soils  is  the  only  test  of  richness, 
and  this  has  given  us  a  substance  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  distinct  from  clay  or  silex,  called  gein 
or  vegetation  returning  slowly  to  elementary  plant- 
food.  This  substance  is  the  wealth  of  soils,  by  giv- 
ing up  gradually  its  elementary  constituents  to  the 
rootlets  of  growing  plants. 

When  we  apply  lime,  ashes,  salt  or  phosphates 
containing  ammonia,  or  strong  fermenting  manure, 
they  chemically  act  upon  gein,  rendering  its  com- 
ponents in  a  soluble  state  to  water,  and  the  water 
being  found  by  the  rootlets,  they  take  such  and  live. 
This  partly  decomposed  vegetable  gein  is  not  found 
so  plentifully  deep  down  in  the  earth  as  it  is  near 
the  surface,  unless  shallow  plowing  and  exhaustive 
cropping  has  used  up  the  supply  at  the  surface  and 
allowed  that  immediately  beneath  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, confined  from  atmospheric  influence  and 
literally  locked  up  to  the  hungry  plant. 

Before  opening  a  quarry  the  prudent  explorer 
will  first  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  sought-for 


wealth  and  the  probable  quantity  or  percentage, 
for  "  will  it  pay  to  dig?"  is  the  question.  If  not, 
then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  loosen  it  where  it  lay, 
to  secure  drainage  and  afford  free  passage  for  aque- 
ous exhalation  and  food  circulation.  Where  soil 
washes  from  the  hill-land  into  the  valleys  it  is 
doubled,  and  thus  increased  in  wealth  in  dispro- 
portion to  the  hill-tops  from  whence  it  came  ;  and 
this  is  sometimes  called  "  made  land,"  which  al- 
ways may  be  deeply  turned  up  to  advantage.  If  we 
would  underdrain  even  hill-crowns,  the  use  of 
which  may  not  be  denied,  we  should  turn  up  no 
deeper  than  grass-roots  go,  and  stirring  the  sub- 
soil, let  it  lay  to  hold  a  reserve  of  moisture  in  dry 
weather  by  its  power  of  capillary  attraction,  and 
then  we  are  farming  it  to  the  best  advantage  with 
a  limited  amount  of  manure  ;  but  if  not  restricted 
in  the  amount  of  dung,  we  may  plough  as  deep  as 
we  please,  as  we  are  still  right. 

Your  correspondent  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  not 
talking  to  us  when  he  is  talking  to  himself,  and  we 
know  it.  His  land,  happily  for  him,  is  all  "  made 
land  "  from  two  feet  to  ten  or  more  deep  ;  and  his 
wealth  of  insoluble  gein  is  merely  overlain  by  an 
exhausted  soil,  and  he  may  well  dive  deep  after  it. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  much  of  Delaware  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  is  "made  land," 
with  more  or  less  preponderance  of  undecomposed 
sand  and  gravel,  and  deep  plowing  there  is  always 
advisable,  for  reasons  already  stated  above.  It  is 
a  fact  that  cherry-trees  do  not  thrive  and  fruit  as 
well,  so  far  as  I  know,  upon  these  soils  as  they  do 
upon  soils  underlain  with  clay,  and  the  reason  of 
this  remains  a  query  to  me,  for  they  do  better  with 
us  in  soils  doubled  by  washing  down  from  hill- 
slopes. 

Delaware  Couniv,  Pa.  J.  F.  LARKIN. 

Employment. — There  are  thousands  of  poor 
people  out  of  employment,  and  who  would  be  glad 
to  get  employment  at  almost  any  price — in  both 
city  and  country — among  farms  and  shops  ;  and 
those  who  can  get  or  have  work  to  do,  had  better 
do  the  best  they  can,  by  fidelity  and  industry,  to 
keep  their  places  ;  it  is  even  better  to  work  for  mod- 
erate wages,  in  hard  times,  than  to  be  idle  ;  and  by 
meritorious  efforts  you  will  prove  to  be  worth  better 
pay  when  time  and  circumstances  warrant  the 
payment  and  your  merits  deserve  it.  It  is  terrible 
for  men  to  be  out  of  work,  and  waste  time,  the 
most  precious  possession  of  man  next  to  the  very 
life. 

American  Stock  Journal. — This  staunch  jour- 
nal, Parkesburg,  Pa.,  will  send  specimen  numbers, 
free,  to  all  who  desire  them.  It  is  a  desirable  pa- 
per for  stock  breeders. 
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(GARDEN  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 


This  is  a  busy  month  for  the  gardener.  In  the 
flower  garden,  beds  are  to  be  put  in  order,  bushes 


j     Carrots,   Salsify  and  Parsnips. — If  enough  of 
I  these  important  vegetables  were  not  sowed  last 
month,  they  should  now  claim  the  earliest  atten- 
tion. 

(     Lima  and  other  Pole  Beans. — Set  poles  for  these 
i  three  feet  by  four  feet.    The  poles  should  be  firm- 
,  ly  set,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  using  a  crow 
■  bar  or  sharpened  stake.    Put  a  little  manure  round 
these;  draw  the  earth  over  it  to  form  broad,  low 
hills.  '  Plant  five  or  six  beans,  four  to  six  inches 
from  the  poles,  around  them,  about  two  inches  deep; 
after  they  come  up,  keep  them  well  cultivated,  and 
incline  the  "ines  to  the  poles  as  they  grow,  winding 
them  in  the  direction  they  grow. 

Watson,  in  his  Home  Garden,  says,  pk.nts  that 
wind  in  their  growth,  do  not  all  wind  in  t'.^e  same 
direction,  but  each  kind  has  its  own  natural  course. 
The  honeysuckle  and  hop  wind  ''with  the  su.i" — 
but  the  bitter-sweet  cypress  vine,  morning  glory. 


and  shrubs  trimmed  and  pruned  for  ihe  summer.  }  ^^^^^  ^'^^  others  wind  against  the  sun— that  is,  the 
Bulbs,  &c.,  planted  out  ;  seeds  of  annuals  sown  ;  !  poi"^  grows  from  the  south  to  the  east,  and  by  the 
new  plantations  of  shrubbery  made,  &c.  In  the  j  ^^oi"^^^  ^"^^  ^^^st  to  the  south.  This  fact  is  worth 
kitchen-garden,  the  hot-beds  and  cold  frames  must  remembering  by  all  who  train  climbing,  winding 
have  strict  attention,  given  all  the  air  and  water  !  P^^^^^s  ^^^^  ^'^S^tables.  The  habits  of  all  such  when 
that  they  require.  In  the  hot-beds,  if  the  plants  are  |  g^wn  on  poles  or  trellises,  ought  be  ascertained  by 
too  thick,  thin  them  out  and  transplant  to  cold   ^^^^^  observation,  raid  their  habits  indulged,,  it 


frames.  Make  a  forcing  bed  for  sweet  potatoe 
roots  to  sprout.  See  a  special  article  in  the  March 
number,  from  another  pen,  about  sweet  potatoes — 
they  should  be  in  full  abundance,  nearly  the  year 
round,  in  every  farmer's  family.  Manure  and  put 
in  good  order  all  the  beds  in  the  garden. 

Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  c^c. — Sow  peas,  beans,  beets 
for  a  succession.  Lettuce,  radish,  spinach,  also 
sow.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  onion  seed.  Plant 
onion  sets.  Plant  sweet  corn  and  okra.  About 
the  middle  or  last  of  the  month,  plant  symblin  and 
cucumber  seeds  ;  if  a  cold  snap  comes,  cover  the 
hills  with  straw,  old  matting  or  other  covering. 

Garlic  and  Shallots. — The  sets  of  garlic,  if  not 
planted  last  fall,  should  be  now. planted,  in  like 
manner  that  onions  are  planted,  only  a  little  deep 


would  often  save  time,  tying  up,  and  perhaps,  vex- 
ation, in  trying  to  overcome  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  such  plants,  whic^^  are  sometimes  obstinate 
in  gratifying  their  habits. 

Cabbage. — Set  out  cabbage  plants,  if  large  enough, 
to  succeed  those  set  out  last  fall. 

N'astiiriiuni. — Sow  seeds  last  of  the  month,  in 
good  soil,  against  lattice  work  for  climbing  sorts, 
and  in  small  hills  for  the  dwarf  sorts,  or  on  the 
flower  borders,  as  edgings  for  low  shrubbery  beds. 
Plant  the  seed  an  inch  deep. 

Mustard. — Sow  mustard  seed  thickly  in  a  small 
bed  for  salad.  Also  pepper  grass  seed  for  same 
purpose. 

Wafer/iiclon  and  Cantelope  Seeds. —  Prepare  hills 
for  these  by  opening  a  hole  a  spade  deep  and  two 
er.  Keep  clean,  and  when  the  tops  begin  to  yel-  !  feet  square  ;  put  in  a  full  peck  of  stable  manure  ; 
low,  take  them  up  and  dry,  for  pickles  and  cook-  |  make  a  flat,  broad  hill  over  the  manure,  and  mix 
ing.  They  are  much  used  in  French  dishes. —  with  the  top  earth  a  quart  or  more  of  two  parts 
The  cluster  of  bulbs  are  divided  for  sets  to  plant,  woods-mould  and  one  part  sheep  droppings  or 
and  also  for  use.  Shallots  should  have  been  plant-  leached  ashes.  Plant  first  of  May,  if  weather  per- 
ed  in  autumn,  but  if  it  was  neglected,  plant  the  mits.  The  hills  for  melons  should  be,  at  least,  ten 
sets  as  early  as  possible,  in  a  rich  soil,  three  inches  |  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  apart  for  cantelopes — six 
deep,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  four  to  six   feet  by  three  for  cucumbers.    We  like  the  lattice 

formed  by  sticks  resting  on  forks  for  cucumbers 


inches  apart  in  the  row.  Keep  the  ground  clean 
and  well  loosened.  When  sufficiently  grown,  pull 
them  for  use.  The  tops  are  much  used  in  soups — 
stuffing  for  meats  and  fish,  and  are  the  earliest  of 
the  onion  tribe  to  be  had  green  in  spring.  They 
are  much  sought  after. 


and  have  had  ihem  flourish  by  running  on  the  up- 
right lattice. 

Parsley. — Sow  seeds  of  extra  curled  parsley. — 
Sow  in  shallow  drills,  12  inches  apart,  in  very  light, 
rich  soil.    Cover  lightly  and  pat  the  rows  ;  if  dry, 
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water  well.  It  takes  some  time  to  vegetate.  The 
seed  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  dried  by 
rolling  in  plaster  or  fine  ashes. 

Tomato. — Sow  a  small  bed  of  tomato  seed,  for 
late  planting.  No  family  can  have  too  many  toma- 
toes. The  excess  can  be  marketed,  canned,  pick- 
led, or  fed  to  poultry  and  pigs. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  to  every  one  who 
owns  a  kitchen  or  flower  garden,  to  provide  them- 
selves, (o  greatly  facilitate  and  lessen  the  work  in 


I  the  garden,  with  the  following  implements,  not  in 
'  general  use,  to  wit :    A  Dutch  or  Scuffling  Hoe,  a 

fork-spake,  reel  and  line,  and  an  iron  rake.  The 
'  rake  is  not  used  often  enough.    By  its  frequent  use, 

the  soil  is  kept  stirred — the  weeds  are  destroyed 
I  when  in  a  tender  state,  and  the  work  will  be  done 
'  more  effectually,  and  with  much  less  labor,  than 
j  with  the  hoe  or  other  implement,  unless  it  be  with 
.  the  Hand  Cultivator  or  Weeder,  of  which  we  give 

a  cut  : 


Now,  this  Comstoc'v's  Implement  is  one  of  the 
best  horticultural  machines  ever  invented.    It  is  | 
cheap,  and  the  same  frame,  handles  and  wheel,  by  j 
simple  combinations,  attended  with  no  trouble  or  { 
waste  of  lime,  be  changed  to  a  seed  sower,  culti- 
vator, rake,  scuffle  hoe,  shovel  plow,  strawberry  j 
runner  cutter  and  turf  cutter.    Each  combination  j 
worked  by  hand,  requiring  little  strength  or  power. 
Thus  the  same  machine,  with  extra  attachments 
complete,  >^ill  sow  all  kinds  of  seeds  in  drills, 
opens  and  covers  drills  deep  or  shallow,  weeds  and 
pulverizes  the  ground  ;  cultivates  between,  or  on 
one,  or  on  both  sides  of  rows.    It  will  gather  loose  | 
weeds  or  grass  in  heaps  between  rows  ;  cuts  straw-  j 
berry  runners  and  cleans  the  ground  ;  cuts  the  turf  j 
edges  of  walks  and  borders,  and  it  will  scrape  and  i 
clean  walks  and  alleys.    It  is  invaluable,  and  we  j 
strongly  recommend  it  to  our  country  friends.    The  j 
attachments  are  sold  separately,  so  any  person  buy-  \ 
ing  the  inr»plement  can  get  any  or  all  of  the  conibi-  | 
nations  as  he  may  want  them.  | 

Aromatic,  Medicinal  and  Pot  Herbs. — We  con-  \ 
tinue  our  notice  of  these  valuable  herbs,  and  urge  j 
their  cultivation. 

Horehound. —  Marrubium  vulgare — perennial — 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots — hardy,  and  grows 
in  any  soil.    Usually  found  about  old  farm  houses 
and  yards.    Has  a  strong  smell,  with  bitter,  pun-  i 
gent  taste,  remaining  long  in  the  mouth.    Hore-  j 
ouud  is  a  tonic,  and  in  large  do  ses,  laxative.  Used 


in  jaundice,  asthma,  and  popular  in  all  pulmonary 
complaints.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in  cough 
lozenges,  syrups  and  candies.  Leaves  and  roots 
are  both  or  separately  used.  The  stems  and  leaves 
steeped  in  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  sweetened 
with  molasses,  with  a  little  ginger  added,  and  then 
cooled  by  ice,  makes  a  pleasant  drink  for  those 
troubled  with  hacking  coughs.  Sow  the  seeds 
early  in  spring,  on  light  soil,  and  thin  if  too  thick. 

Hyssop — Hyssopus  officinalis. — Hardy  evergreen 
small  shrub.  Propagated  by  slips,  seed  and  divi- 
sion  of  its  roots.  Each  plant  wants  a  space  of  12 
to  18  inches,  and  delights  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil.  Its 
uses  are  medicinal.  Leaves  and  flower  stalks  are 
the  parts  used.  It  is  warm,  pungent  in  taste,  and 
a  itimulant,  and  expectorant,  therefore,  good  for 
chronic  catarrhs,  humored  asthma,  &c. 

Lavender — Lavendula  Spica. —  A  small,  hardy 
shrub,  cultivated  chiefly,  and  profitably,  for  its  fra- 
grant flower — spikes,  used  for  the  distillation  of 
Lavender  Water.  Dried  and  put  in  thin  muslin, 
or  paper  bags,  add  a  delightful  perfume  to  house 
linen.  It  has  an  agreeable  bitterness  and  pleasant 
aroma,  with  stimulating  qualities  ;  hence,  steeped 
in  sweetened  brandy  and  water,  makes  a  nice  and" 
appetizing  cordial — allaying  nausea  and  headache, 
giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  exciting  appetite. 
Sow  seeds  in  drills  10  inches  apart,  transplant  into 
dry  soil  of  medium  richness,  and  its  aroma  will  be 
increased.  Gather  the  flowers,  for  drying,  before 
they  begin  to  lose  their  fullness  of  bloom. 
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LAXDSCAPE  \V[> TER  (^ARDENIXU. 


We  have  received  a  communication,  with  useful 
hints  on  the  subject  of  Winter  Landscapes,  from  a 
practical  gardener,  signing  himself  "  Tom  Bigby," 
in  the  employ  of  a  gentleman  owning  a  fine  coun- 
try seat  and  large  estates  ;  we  take  several  useful 
extracts  from  it.  He  suggests  two  very  important 
matters — the  more  general  utilizing  of  our  beauti- 
ful cedar  trees  for  ornamenting  farm  homesteads, 
and  of  improving  the  scenery,  generally,  about  the 
farm  buildings. 

To  the  Editors  of  Maryland  Farmer  : 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  generally,  that  our 
Winter  Landscapes  might  be  considerably  im- 
proved in  many  instances  at  small  expense.  More 
especially  might  this  be  done  around  our  farmers' 
dwellings  ;  instead  of  the  bleak,  dreary,  desolate 
appearance,  so  often  presented,  they  might  be 
made  to  look  cheery  and  comfortable. 

We  have  seen  more  than  one  farmer  try  to  make 
some  improvement  in  the  matter  of  planting  and 
fail,  and  this  has  been  sufficient  to  deter  others 
living  adjacent  from  making  the  attempt.  Failure 
is  sometimes  caused  through  ignorance,  occasion- 
ally by  carelessness,  generally  it  is  the  result  of 
both. 

There  are  many  farms  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
where  the  Red  Cedar  may  be  had  of  a  size  proper 
for  transplanting  for  the  trouble  of  taking  up;  if 
these  were  planted  near  to  the  dwellings,  particu- 
larly on  the  north  side,  they  would,  in  addition  to 
acting  as  an  excellent  windbreak,  give  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  place  ;  and  if  faimers,  geneially, 
would  do  this  how  much  more  pleasant  would  the 
winter  landscape  appear.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  of  our  land  owners  could  afford  to  spend  a 
few  dollars  annually  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying 
the  homestead,  and  this,  if  done  judiciously,  will, 
in  addition  to  the  pleasure  afforded,  form  a  posi- 
tive gain. 

We  have  spoken  of  farmers  making  an  attempt 
at  transplanting  trees  for  the  purpose  in  question, 
and  failing.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  when  the  roots  of  plants 
are  of  a  more  active  state — elongate  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  other  time.  This  season,  with  ever- 
greens generally,  is  in  early  summer;  this  of  course 
is  the  proper  time  to  transplant  them  ;  but  at  this 
time  farmers  cannot  spare  the  necessary  time,  con- 
sequently it  has  to  be  done  at  a  time  of  compara- 
tive leisure,  and  should  be  done  understandingly 
and  with  care. 

Plants  draw  moisture  by  their  roots  for  their 
support,  and  if  this  supply  be  cut  off  by  any  me?ns, 
the  plant  dies.  Evergreens  taken  up  in  the  win- 
ter, the  roots,  more  or  less  mutilated,  badly  plant- 
ed, will  succumb  readily  to  the  keen,  drying  winds 
of  March,  even  should  they  endure  to  that  time. — 
And  we  would  here  inform  our  farmer  friends  that 
their  newly  planted  fruit  trees  often  die  from  tlie 
same  cause. 


A  few  Tilings  not  generally  Known. 

Flannel  will  both  keep  the  person  warm  and  pre- 
vent ice  from  melting — because,  being  a  good  non- 
conductor, it  prevents  natural  warmth  from  es- 
caping from  the  body,  and  alike  prevents  the  heat 
from  penetrating  to  the  ice. 

Persons  suffering  from  severe  cold  in  the  head, 
eyes  and  neck,  will  receive  more  and  quicker  re- 
lief from  applying  linen  than  cotton  cloth,  because 
the  former  is  a  good  conductor,  and  readily 
carries  off  heat  or  inflammation,  while  the  latter  is 
a  poor  conductor,  and  retains  the  heat  in  the  face 
and  head,  and  does  not  allay  the  pain.  This  is 
also  the  reason  why  cotton  fabrics  next  the  skin 
are  warmer  than  linen — being  a  poor  conductor  of 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  cotton  does  not  carry 
it  off,  or  allow  it  to  pass  off  so  readily  as  linen. 

Worsted  and  yarn  stockings  are  both  made  of 
wool,  and  the  difference  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
the  seperate  threads  for  stockings  and  that  sort  of 
stuffs  are  more  twisted  than  for  worsted  stuffs  ; 
worsteds  are  so  named  from  having  been  original- 
ly made  at  Worsted,  England  ;  woolen  blankets, 
for  beds,  were  so  named  from  the  first  ones  having 
been  made  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Blanket,  in 
England,  in  the  14th  century. 

Cotton  and  linen  cambrics  are  washed  with  soap 
much  better  in  soft  water;  but  then  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  rinse  them  afterward  in  hard  water,  as  it 
shrinks  and  hardens  the  fibres,  and  gives  the  cloth 
more  firmness  and  elasticity,  while  the  soft  water 
would  leave  the  fabric  more  lax  and  limpid — and 
less  brilliant. 

Potash  and  soda  are  both  alkalies,  and  have 
some  like  properties;  still,  they  are  very  different  in 
some  respects.  Potash  is  made  by  boiling  down 
into  a  solid  mass,  like  maple  sugar,  the  lye  of  wood 
and  vegetable  ashes  in  a  pot  ;  while  soda  is  pro- 
cured by  burning  a  sea  weed  or  grass,  known  by 
the  name  of  Salsoda. 

Both  potash  and  soda,  when  boiled  with  grease 
or  oily  matters  will  make  soap,  but  of  different  char- 
acter— soda  and  oil  form  hard  soap,  while  potash 
and  oil  form  soft  soap. 

This  is  the  reason  why  alkalies  applied  to  grease 
spots  on  cloth  will  remove  and  clean  it — the 
grease  combines  with  the  alkali,  forms  a  soap, 
which  then  is  easily  washed  off  with  water. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  rubbing  pure  clay 
on  grease  spots  will  cleanse  them,  as  the  grease  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  the  clay,  and  \vhen  combined, 
water  will  readily  wash  out  the  whole  ;  this  is  the 
principle  of  cleaning  cloth  with  fuller's  clay. 

Weeds  growing  in  water  purifies  it. 
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Live  Stock  Megister, 


Potatoes  for  Horses. 


This  sensible  article  is  floating  around  the  papers 
without  credit  ;  but  it  is  so  true  and  valuable  we 
print  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  give  the  writer  credit 
if  we  knew  him  : 

"  I  once  came  near  losing  a  valuable  horse  from 
feeding  him  dry  hay  and  oats  with  nothing  loosen- 
ing. I  have  never  believed  in  dosing  a  horse  with 
medicine,  but  something  is  actually  necessary  to 
keep  a  horse  in  the  right  condition.  Many  use 
powders,  but  Irish  potatoes  are  better,  and  safer, 
and  cheaper,  if  fed  judiciously.  If  those  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  feeding  potatoes  to  horses  will 
try  them,  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.  I 
have  known  a  horse  to  change  fi-om  a  lazy,  dump- 
ish one,  to  a  quick,  active,  headstrong  animal  in 
five  days,  by  simply  adding  two  quarts  of  potatoes 
to  his  feed  daily.  If  very  much  clear  corn  meal  is 
fed,  they  do  not  need  so  many  potatoes.  Too  many 
potatoes  are  weakening,  and  so  are  too  many  ap- 
ples." 

 »■♦»»■«  

Sheep-Killing-  Dogs. 

The  Centreville  Record  has  the  following  about 
ravenous  dogs  : 

"Several  dogs  belonging  to  gentlemen  in  town 
got  among  the  sheep  of  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Green,  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  13th,  killing  one  and  badly 
tearing  and  bruising  several  others.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  night,  the  same  dogs,  it  is  supposed,  at- 
tacked the  flock  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Earle,  killing  one, 
wounding  five,  and  scattering  the  flock  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  large  number  cannot  be  found.  One 
of  the  dogs  belonged  to  J.  E.  Elliott." 


During  the  dog-catching  season  in  Washington 
2,677  were  bagged,  and  of  this  2,222  were  killed. 
There  would  be  more  wool  grown  in  Virginia  if 
there  was  a  dog-catching  season  throughout  the 
State  lasting  all  the  year  round. 

It  costs  twice  as  jriuch  to  make  fat  in  winter  as 
in  summer, 


Rich  Cows  and  Sheep  at  Triadelphia. 

Messrs.  Editors  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Sometime  ago,  I  sent  you  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable richness  of  the  milk  of  one  of  the  Jersey 
r<^7£'j— Queen  Catharine — of  the  herd  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Lansdale,  of  Triadelphia,  Montgomery 
County.  Maryland.  Your  readers  may  remember 
that  according  to  actual  test,  by  a  graduated^  test- 
tube,  (made  expressly  in  New  York  to  fill  a  Mary- 
land order,  through  E.  Whitman  <l:v:  Sons,)  the  milk 
of  this  cow  showed  thirty  per  cent,  of  cream, 
placing  this  cow  as  second,  if  we  admit  the  claim, 
(33  per  cent.)  of  Wm.  Crozier,  of  the  celebrated  Ba- . 
con  Stock  Farm,  of  New  York,  as  first  on  the  list 
of  the  cream  producing  cows  of  America.  I  say, 
if  we  admit  this  claim,  for  his  record  is  as  follows  : 
The  American  Agriculturist,  in  commenting  upon 
the  greatest  yield  of  cream  on  record,  stated  that 
this  gentleman  had  taken  one  quart  of  cream  from 
three  of  milk  ;  in  this  case  there  was  no  actual  test 
by  the  test-tube,  and  the  difference  between  30  per 
cent,  by  tlie  test-tube,  (as  in  Mr.  Lansdale's  case,) 
and  one  quart  out  of  three,  in  Mr.  Crozier's  case, 
is  so  light,  we  cannot  tell  which  owns,  or  has  own- 
ed—and treated  and  cared  for — the  richest  cow  in 
America  ;  for  the  honor  of  Maryland,  had  we  not 
better  make  the  claim  of  superiority  for  our  own 
State — as  we  have  the  proof — and  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  rebutting  testimony  before  we  admit  the 
claim  of  your  distinguished  New  York  cotempo- 
rary  ? 

But,  I  began  this  letter  to  talk  about  sheep  :  the 
questions  of  wool  and  mutton  production,  the  dog- 
tax  for  protection  of  sheep-husbandry,  and  the 
wool  tariff  for  benefit  of  wool-raisers,  are  exciting 
so  much  attention  and  discussion  throughout  the 
country,  any  item  of  actual  experience,  from  an 
authority  on  such  questions,  must  be  valuable  as 
illustrating  the  possibilities  of  sheep  husbandry. — 
Some  fat  sheep,  that  Mr.  Lansdale  sold,  in  June — 
Cotswold's  crossed  with  natives — averaged  183  lbs. 
a  piece,  and  brought  6  cents  a  pound,  live  weight  ; 
and  his  flock  averaged  nearly  two  lambs  a  piece, 
being  only  one  lamb  short  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber ;  we  presume  this  result  was  due  to  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ewe, 

I  have  now  given  you  a  good  cow  and  a  good 
sheep  story  ;  when  I  meet  my  next  appointment  on 
the  Montgomery  County  circuit,  I  will  call  at  Tri- 
adelphia and  gather  particulars  for  a  pig  story, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  illustrating  the 
good  results  of  combining  both  breed  and  feed. 

D,  L. 

Housing  stock  costs  less  than  feeding  them, 
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The  jDaimy. 


MILK  AS  A  DIET. 


The  following  article,  which  we  take  froiii  the 
yournal  of  Chemistry^  is  pretty  good  authority  for 
controverting  the  frequent  assertion  th:t  milk  is 
unhealthy,  inducing  bilicjusness,  and  is  not  easily 
digested  by  sick  persons.  But,  on  this  point,  as 
on  many  others,  "  doctors  differ,"  and  experience 
must  decide.  The  fact  that  milk  has  been  provi- 
ded as  nature's  first,  best  nutriment  for  a  large 
class  of  beings  is  in  its  favor;  but  then  the  pump 
was  not  always  so  handy,  you  know. 

MILK  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHOID.  ' 

Professor  W.  H.  Thompsois,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  in  a 
lecture  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid,  after  referring 
to  the  use  of  beef-tea,  which  he  thinks  is  "more 
often  the  plague  of  a  sick  room  than  any  other 
benevolent  mischief  that  can  be  named,"  and  to 
that  of  gruels,  which,  though  better  than  beef-tea, 
are  still  a  sort  of  "  starvation  "  diet,  proceeds  to 
stale  what  he  would  substitute  for  them,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Far  superior  to  either  of  these,  \\\  its  nutri- 
tive value  and  in  its  digestibility,  is  that  liquid  pre- 
pared originally  for  the  alimentary  canal  before  it 
is  old  enough  to  dissolve  any  solid  food,  namely, 
milk.  First,  as  to  nutritive  value,  there  is  nothing 
absent  from  milk  which  the  system  needs,  while  in 
all  our  sick-room  preparations  there  are  invariably 
some  deficiencies,  and,  generally,  lackings  of  what 
is  essential  to  continued  life.  The  bones  waste 
away  remarkably  in  typhoid  fever;  M'hat  is  there  in 
beef-tea  or  gruel  for  them  ?  The  nervous  tissue 
rapidly  loses  bulk  also;  where  in  these  articles  is 
there  the  fat  which  this  more  than  any  other  tissue 
needs,  except  the  utterly  indigestible  boiled  fat  of 
beef-tea,  which  turns  into  caustic  butyric  acid  in 
the  bowels?  But  milk  has  been  aptly  defined  as 
fluid,  flesh  and  bones  together;  still  belter  may  we 
add,  soluble  nervous  matter,  for  it  is  the  nervous 
tissue  which  grows  fastest  and  most  at  the  age 
when  milk  aloue  is  the  diet, 


Now  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that  milk  is  an 
indigestable  article  in  fever,  and  among  the  laity 
we  often  find  a  positive  dread  of  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  poison  to  the  sick.  I  could  never  understand 
how  physicians  will  aim  by  varius  measures  to  make 
milk  digestable  to  infants  who  have  to  live  on  it- 
while  in  fever,  if  it  seems  to  disagree,  from  a  more 
than  infantile  weakness  of  the  stomach,  they  are 
ready  to  abandon  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  can  be  relied  upon  exclusively.  If  we  dilute 
cow's  milk,  then  add  sugar  and  a  little  salt,  and, 
lastly,  cream,  so  as  to  make  a  child,  starving  because 
it  cannot  digest  cows  milk  pure,  digest  it  when  it 
is  thus  rendered  more  like  human  milk,  why  should 
we  not  try  the  same  with  a  starving  fever  patient, 
rather  than  exchange  this  complete  food  for  our 
confessedly  incomplete  and  clumsy  preparation  ? 
t  can  only  say,  in  answer,  that  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  a  typhoid-fever  patient  who  could  not  take 
milk,  and  not  only  live  upon  it  alone,  but  also,  in 
marked  and  impressive  contrast  with  those  cases 
which  are  fed  on  slops,  be  found  at  the  termination 
of  the  di:iease  with  muscles  and  tissues  still  nour- 
ished enough  to  cause  surprise  even  to  the  patient's 
friends. 

In  order  \o  make  milk  digestable  you  should 
aim  to  reduce  its  proportion  by  dilution  with  one- 
half  or  one- third  of  lime-water.  The  alkali  in  lime- 
water  is  a  great  assistant  to  the  digestion  of  casein, 
for  reasons  too  long  for  us  here  to  explain,  but,  in 
addition,  like  salt,  lime  is  both  an  antiseptic  and 
an  excellent  agent  for  allaying  irritability  of  the 
stOi.iach.  and  bowels.  I  have  had  patients  take  as 
much  as  six  quarts  in  the  twenty-foiu-  hot;rs  of 
milk  and  lime-water  for  days  together,  nor  do  I 
object  to  the  mere  bulk  or  amount  of  liquid  v/hich 
this  implies,  because  I  do  not  think  that  water  is 
other  than  a  need  and  a  benefit  to  a  fever  patient, 
for  it  is  the  safest  of  all  diuretics,  and  in  this  form 
I  have  never  found  it  increase  diarrhoea,  but  rather 
the  opposite. 

But  you  have  still  remaining  a  means  for  com- 
pleting digestion,  which  experience  leads  me  to 
rate  as  one  of  our  best  adjuvants  in  the  task  before 
us.  The  introduction  of  artificial  solvents,  such 
as  pepsin  and  pancreatin,  marks  undoubtedly  a  real 
advance  in  therapeutics,  but  in  no  conditions  does 
the  employment  of  pepsin  seem  so  much  indica- 
ted as  in  the  indigestion  of  fever.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  surprised  with  some  results  from  its  use, 
which  I  was  not  looking  for,  namely,  that  it  con- 
trols the  typhoid  diarrhcea  better  than  any  agent 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  population  of  Florida  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  orange  culture  is  the  maniji,  It  is  a  good 
place  to  go  to. 
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TO  RAISE  CREAM. 

We  now  call  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
the  rising  of  cream  upon  milk.  I  think  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  industry  so  universal  as  the  handling 
of  milk,  and  so  little  really  known  about  it,  as  the 
rising  of  cream  upon  milk.  Few  are  aware  of  the 
very  sensitiveness  of  milk  to  atmospheric  changes. 
Mercury  itself  is  not  much  more  so.  It  is  a 
question  among  many  as  fo  what  depth  milk  should 
be  set,  to  get  the  most  cream  upon  a  given  quan- 
ity  of  milk.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference, 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  milk,  as  it  does  the  protec- 
tion of  the  milk  from  the  acid  or  souring.  As 
soon  as  the  acid  commences  to  develop  itself  in  the 
milk,  the  cream  ceases  to  rise.  Many  of  you  have 
seen  milk  sour  and  whey  off,  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours'  lime,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  as  much 
cream  on  milk  two  inches  deep,  as  there  is  on  milk 
six  inches  deep.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  die  acid 
commences  to  develop  itself  in  the  milk  before  the 
animal  heat  leaves  it;  hence  there  is  little  or  no 
cream  of  any  value,  without  regard  to  depth  .  With 
a  clear,  dry  atmosphere  the  cream  will  rise  clean 
in  the  milk;  but  in  that  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
that  hastens  the  acid  inthe  milk,  the  cream  will  not 
rise  clean,  but  seems  to  hang  in  the  milk,  and  this 
even  when  the  milk  is  protected  from  the  acid  by 
being  placed  in  cold  water. 

The  benefits  of  setting  milk  in  cold   water  are 
that  it  facilitates  the  rising  of  the  cream,  and 
protects  the  milk  from  the  acid  until  all  the  cream 
has  time  to  rise  in  an  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.    For  cream  to  rise  readily  on  milk 
set  in  water,  the  atmosi)here  in  the  room  should 
be  warr/.er  than  the  water,  provided  the  water  ! 
is  co^A  e.:eough  to  protect  the   milk  from  acid,  j 
There  will  as  much  cream  rise  on  the  milk  set' 
ten  inches  deep,  in  cold  water,  in  one  hour,  as 
there  will  Qcs  milk  of  the  same  depth  not  set  in 
cold  water,  in  twenty-four  hours.    When  milk  is 
set  in  cold  water,  tne  cream  commences  to  rise  at 
once  from  the  bottom  of  the  milk;  but  on  milk  not  i 
set  in  water,  the  cream  after  a  few  hours  comnien-  | 
ces  to  form  upon  the  top  of  the  milk,  and  gradually  | 
grows  thicker.    To  those  who  wish  to  set  their  ; 
milk  in  water,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  make  cheese  i 
I  would  recommend  the  large  pans,  and  those  who  | 
wish  to  make  cheese  in  connection  with  their  but-  j 
ter,  to  use  the  long  coolers,  nineteen  inches  long  \ 
and  eight  in  diameter,  for  the  reason  that  the  cream  ; 
can  be  skimmed  clean  from  the  coolers  at  any  time.  ! 
while  the  cream  cannot  be  skimmed  clean  from  the 
pans,  until  the  milk  thickens  or  the  cream  hardens. 
Those  who  do  not  have  running  water  should  have 
the  pan  for  holding  the  water  some  ten  inches  lon- 


j  er  than  the  milk  pan;  then  ice  can  be  put  in  the  end 
!  of  the  pan,  the  water  will  equalize  its  own  temper- 
;  ature.    \i\  skimming  the  cream  off  from  the  milk, 
there  should  always  be  milk  enough  skimmed  in 
;  with  the  cream,  to  give  the  butter  when  churned 
a  bright,  clean  look.    Butter  churned  from  clear 
cream,  little. or  no  milk  skimmed  in  with  it,  will 
have  an  oily  or  shiny  look  to  it  when  it  comes^ 
which  shows  that  the  grain  of  the  butter  is  destroy- 
ed.   Cream  skimmed  from  different  milkings,  if 
churned  at  the  same  time,  in  one  churn,  should  be 
mixed  eight  or  ten  hours  before  churning;  long 
I  enough  for  it  to  assimilate  and  all  to  become  of 
the  same  chemical  condition.    Then  the  butter 
'  will  all  come  at  the  same  time — otherwise  there 
will  be  a  loss,  apart  left  in  the  buttermilk.  Cream 
;  should  be  churned  in  its  first  acid,  as  near  as  may 
j  be.    After  the  acid  has  developed  itself  to  a  cer- 
I  tain  extent  it  will  begin  to  eat  up  the  cream,  and 
injure  the  quality  of  the  butter.    In  my  opinion, 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter  depend  princi- 
pally upon  two  things — first,  the  buttermilk  must 
all  be  got  out;  and  second,  the  grain  of  the  butter 
should  be  kept  as  perfect  as   possible.  Butter 
should  not  i)e  allowed  to  churn  after  it  has  fairly 
come,  and  should  never  be  gathered  compact  in 
the  buttermilk  in  the  churn. —  Utica  Herald. 


CREAM  FOR  CHURNING. 


Mr.  Julian  Dannfclt,  of  the  Academy  of  Agri- 
culture at  Stockholm,  writing  of  a  Swedish  butter 
factory,  remarks  of  the  cream:  "  It  should  not  be 
kept  . more  than  tvvo  days  in  the  warmer  part  of  the 
year,  nor  more  than  three  days  in  colder  weather, 
before  being  churned;  otherwise,  it  becomes  bitter 
and  acquires  an  unpleasant  taste,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  butter  made  from  it,  whose  value  is 

thereby  much  diminished."  He  adds  :  "  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  the  fresher  and 
sweeter  the  cream  is,  so  nmch  the  finer  ♦is  the  but- 
ter made  from  it."  On  the  other  hand,  two  emi- 
nent authorities  in  the  same  place — Professor  Alex- 
ander MuUer  and  Dr.  Eisendinck — a  few  years  ago, 
after  a  long  period  of  careful  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment, came  to  the  following  conclusion  :  "  The  sour- 
ing of  milk  or  cream  has,  directly,  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  preparing  them  for  the  churn.  Its  in- 
fluence is,  however,  otherwise  felt,  as  it  causes  the 
casein  to  pass  beyond  the  gelatinous  condition  in 
which  the  latter  is  inclined  to  foam  strongly  at  low 
temperature,  and  by  enveloping  the  fat  globules, 
hinders  them  uniting  together.  On  churning  cream 
that  is  very  sour  the  casein  separates  in  a  fine 
granular  state,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
gathering  of  butter.  Cream  churned  when  slight- 
ly sour,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Holstein  dairies, 
yields  butter  of  peculiar  and  fine  aroma,  and  has 
the  taste  which  Holstein  better  has  the  after  keep* 
ing  some  time." 
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The  Poultry  Motam. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

BALDHEAD  TLMBLERS. 


RAISING  TURKEYS. 


Last  year,  while  traveling  in  the  Visalia  country, 
we  met  a  flock  of  300  turkeys,  which  were  being 
driven  to  San  Francisco  to  market.    It  seemed 
vei-y  strange  that  turkeys  could  stand  so  long  a  trip, 
but  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  proprietors,  informed 
us  that  he  drove  his  turkeys  to  market  every  year 
in  this  manner.    Thinking  that  he  mu<^t  be  a  very 
successful  poultry  raiser,  we  questioned  him  as  to 
his  method  of  liaising  and  feeding  them,  and  as  we 
camped  together  that  night,  we  learned  the  follow- 
ing facts:  "  I  own  half  this  flock,"  said  Mr.  John- 
son, "and  I  raise  from  150  to  200  turkeys  every 
year.    I  have  about  ten  acres  of  alfalfa,  over  which 
I  run  the  water.    I  have  it  fenced  off  in  two  fields, 
turkey  tight,  and  then  I  clip  their  wings.    I  have 
good  warm  houses  and  attractive  places  for  the 
hens  to  lay,  and  when  they  begin  to  hatch,  I  shut 
up  the  brood  for  a  week  or  two.    At  first  I  feed 
them  coarse  corn  meal,  corn  being  very  plenty  in 
my  locality,  and  mix  it  up  with  scalding  water  or 
•  sour  milk.    I  commence  from  the  very  first  to  mix 
a  little  black  pepper  in  their  feed,  and  I  am  care- 
ful not  to  over-feed,  nor  let  them  have  anything  to 
eat  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

When  the  young  are  about  two  months  old  I  al- 
low the  hens  to  take  them  into  one  of  the  alfalfa 
fields,  and  after  that  they  requii-e  very  little  feeding, 
though  a  little  scalded  meal  and  black  pepper,  and 
occasionally  a  little  sulphur,  is  very  good.  All  the 
thick  milk  I  put  in  troughs  where  they  can  get  all 
they  want  of  it.  "  He  informed  us  that  his  present 
number  of  turkeys  would  bring  in  San  Francisco 
over  four  hundred  dollars.  It  was  his  calculation 
to  keep  them  somewhere  near  Oakland,  in  a  suit- 
able field,  until  they  had  recruited  from  the  trip, 
before  offering  for  sale. — Sactamento  Valley  Ag- 
fifulfuri^i, 


These  exceedingly  interesting  birds  are  probably 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  flying  tumblers. — 
They  are  the  best  outside  performing  tumblers,  and 
I  have  known  them  to  be  bred  so  "close"  as  to  vie 
with  the  more  homely-clad  inside  tumblers  in  their 
wonderful  freaks.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
beautiful  than  a  flock  of  these  birds  on  the  wing  ; 
on  a  clear  day  their  markings  show  very  distinctly 
at  a  great  height.  English  fanciers  have  spent 
much  time  and  skill  in  endeavoring  to  breed  short- 
faced  birds  of  this  type,  and  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  some  instances.  But  to  get  them  clean 
as  markings  and  short-faced  is  very  difficult  and 
seldom  attained. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
pair  just  imported,  which  ax^e  well  up  in  both  re- 
quiremenis,  and  are  really  very  pretty.    But  the 
baldhead  always  has,  and  always  will  demand  the 
greatest  attention  as  a  flying  tumbler,  and  of  it,  as 
such,  we  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  place,  the  build  and  carriage  must  be  ob- 
served.   It  should  have  well-rounded  and  symmet- 
rical body,  short,  graceful  neck,  short  legs  with  the 
shanks  free  from  feathers,  and  of  a  bright  red 
color.    Beak  must  be  fine,  short  and  of  a  light, 
flesh  color.    Eyes,  pearl.    In  markings,  the  bod}  » 
excepting  the  head,  flights,  tail  and  vent,  should  be 
colored  and  free  from  any  white  feathers.  The 
line  of  separation  between  the  color  of  the  neck 
aiid  the  white  of  the  head  must  be  sharply  defined 
and  not  too  far  down.    There  should  be  ten  white 
flight  feathers  in  each  wing.    The  color  on  under- 
part  of  body  should  end  at  the  bare  of  the  legs,  and 
the  line  should  be  "clean  cut" — that  is,  none  of  the 
feathers  intermixing.    The  tail  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  same  and  around  the  vent  should  be  of 
spotless  white.    It  often  happens  that  there  are 
colored  feathers  on  the  thighs,  but  this  should  be 
avoided  in  breeding. 

Colored  feathers  in  head,  flights  and  tail  are  se- 
rious blemishes,  but  are  not  so  likely  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  offspring  as  indistinct  markings  or 
<t  slobbered  heads," 
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The  colors  of  Balds  are  black,  red,  yellow,  al- 
mond,  blue,   silver   and   checquer.     Reds  and 
yellows  should  each  be  of  clear,  even  shade,  and 
free  from  any  darker  feathers  ;  the  most  common 
blemishes  are  "  washed  out "  color  in  the  red  and 
"peppery"  and  reddish  yellow.   "Peppery  yellows" 
are  so  called  from  a  sprinkling  of  ashy  and  leaden 
colored  spots  throughout  the  plumage,  and  such 
birds  are  generally  of  less  vivid  color.    Blues  should 
be  of  that  clear,  sky  color,  so  much  esteemed  at 
an  even  shade  of  slate.    Almond  must  be  suitably 
mixed,  as  in  the  Almond  Tumbler.    Very  frequent 
blemishes  in  this  color  are  the  presence  of  colored 
tails  and  spotted  heads.    Silvers  are  of  three  class- 
es— those  with  different  colored  wing  bars — black, 
red  and  yellow.   Blacks  are  the  most  common,  and 
the  bars  should  be  deep  in  color  and  very  distinct. 
Reds  are  seldom  good  ;  they  should  have  as  dis- 
liuct  bars  as  possible,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
clear  silver.    Yellows  are  very  beautiful.  They 
have  bright,  rich,  golden  hues,  and  golden  hackle 
feathers  that  eradiate  beautiful  hues  in  the  sun. — 
The  silver  on  the  wings  is  of  a  very  light,  cream 
color  and  exceedingly  delicate — differing  very  pre- 
ceptibly  from  white,  but  not  so  as  to  permit  of  its 
being  delineated,  and  hence  the  accompanying  cut 
might  lead  amateurs  to  suppose  the  wing  butts  of 
this  variety  vi-ere  white.    They  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer, 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 


Poultry—Eggs. 

Tliere  is,  probably,  more  profit  in  raising  poul- 
try and  eggs,  than  in  any  other  of  the  minor 
branches  of  farming,  whether  raising  chickens  and 
eggs  for  the  markets,  of  rare  breeds  for  sale  as 
propagators. 

We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  a  flourishing  poul- 
try association  alive  among  us,  as  we  are  to  see 
Horticulture,  Agriculture  or  Mechanical  Associa- 
tions flourish  in  the  country  ;  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  members  of  all  such  societies  call  at  our 
office,  when  they  can,  and  allow  us  a  pleasant  chat 
on  congenial  matters. 

A  New  Hampshire  dealer  in  fancy  fowls  sings 
the  praises  of  his  favorite  breed  int  he  following 
unique  hymn  : 

If  you  want  some  feathered  st  ^ 
That  will  not  your  wishes  m  | 
When  at  their  nests  you  daily  kn  )-  ock. 
Buy  some  eggs  or  get  a  fl  | 
Of  the  famous  Plymouth  R  j 


BY  W.  atlee  mJRPEE. 


In  South  America  is  a  prolifiic  honey-bee  that 
has  not  been  furnished  with  a  sting. 


Probably,  no  variety  of  fancy  poultry  has  lately 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  B  own  Leghorn. 
Certain  it  is  than  none  better  deserve  a  first  rank 
among  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard,  both 
for  beauty  and  profit.    In  compact  and  artistic 
form,  well  proportioned  body,  proud,  aristocratic 
carriage,  exceeding  richness,  neatness  and  brillian- 
cy of  plumage,  none  can  surpass  them.    While  in 
early  maturity,  hardiness,  freedom  from  all  disease, 
foraging  and  laying,  none  can  equal  them.  The 
Brown  Leghorns  are  pre-eminently  well  propor- 
tioned in  all  their  parts  ;  they  are  not  so  slim 
bodied  as  the  whites.    The  cock  is  a  fine,  noble 
fellow,  and  struts  as  if  confident  of  his  superior 
worth.    In  plumage,  he  resembles  the  B.  B.  R. 
games,  and  vies  with  them  in  richness  and  distinct- 
ness of  markings.    He  has  a  large,  single,  beauti- 
fully erect  comb,  and  long  pendant  wattles.  His 
ear  covers,  if  the  specimen  be  very  meritorious,  are 
of  good  size,  pure,  spotless  white  or  creamy  white, 
and  close  fitting,  contrasting  most  strongly  with 
bright,  red  face,  so  that  at  a  long  distance  they  are 
easily  distinguished.     He  is  indeed  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever.    But  no  less  so  the  hen. 
Neat  and  compact  in  shape,  bright  and  lustrious  in 
plumage,  the  rich,  deep,  maroon  breast  almost 
shining  with  brilliancy.    On  the  back,  she  is  most 
delicately  pencilled.    Her  comb  is  large  and  pen- 
dant.   This,  with  pure  white  ear  lobes,  gives  a 
beauty  to  her  face  scarce  conceivable.    And  now 
to  economic  merits — early  maturity.    My  young 
cockerels  begin  to  crow  when  only  seven  and  eight 
weeks  old,  and  run  after  the  hens  shortly  after- 
wards.  The  pullets  lay  at  from  four  to  five  months 
old,  and  continue  most  persistently — being  non- 
setters — and  laying  quite  two  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  per  annum.    They  are  sharp  as  a  sieel  trap, 
when  first  hatched,  and  ever  afterward,  in  seeking 
their  own  living.    They  are  remarkably  strong  and 
robust.    I  have  had  disease  take  oflF  all  the  com- 
mon hens  that  were  used  as  sitters  and  leave  the 
Brown  Leghorns  almost  untouched.    We  could  go 
on  ad  infinitum,  lauding  the  merits  of  our  favor- 
ite fowl,  but  fearing  we  have  already  consumed  too 
much  space  will  close. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  recent  shipment  of  fresh  beef  to  Europe  per 
steamship  Illinois  from  Philadelphia,  was  entirely 
successful.  Another  shipment  of  100  beeves  was 
made  Friday. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

PURE  SEED. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 


What  success  in  raising  all  kinds  of  field  ci"ops> 
depends  on  good  pure  seed,  no  one  can  culculate 
until  he  has  thoroughly  tested  it,  by  actual  experi- 
ments, for  a  succession  of  years. 

Seed  corn  and  seed  wheat  should,  by  all  means, 
be  picked  while  standing  in  the  field,  and  dead 
ripe.  Successful  florists  are  careful  to  gather  all 
their  choice  varieties  from  the  centre  or  main 
stalks  of  the  best  specimens  ;  the  consequence  of 
which .  method  is,  the  flowers  improve  until  they 
are  nearly  perfect. 

Farmers  have,  from  time  immemorial,  selected 
their  seed  corn  from  the  heap  after  being  husked — 
a  custom  that  has  injured  corn  more  than  anything 
else. 

In  its  native,  primitive  state,  I  believe  that  corn 
had  an  ear  on  every  joint,  from  the  roots  to  within 
5  or  6  of  the  tassel.  My  belief  has  good  grounds' 
too. 

Every  joint  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  and  under 
every  sheath,  alternately,  on  the  stalk,  up  to  that 
joint  where  the  stalk  assumes  a  round  form,  there 
is  an  ear,  or  the  commencement  of  one.  Now,  I 
contend  that  corn  can  be  so  improved,  that  a  good, 
full  sized  ear  can  be  made  to  grow  in  i^lace  of  the 
false  ones,  provided  pi-oper  stimulants  and  cultiva- 
tion are  bestowed  upon  the  stalk.  (If  any  one  dif- 
fei'S  from  this  theory,  let  them  speak  out.) 

The  careless  way  of  saving  seed  corn  and  seed 
wheat,  has  run  both  crops  down  to  an  average  that 
is  not  half  so  large  now  in  wheat  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  in  corn  too,  except  in  a  few  locali- 
ties where  men  of  science  and  practical  experience 
cultivate  it.  Hardly  a  hundreth  part  of  the  heads 
in  our  best  cultivated  wheat  fields  are  filled.  If 
farmers  continue  in  the  heedless  way  of  saving 
seed,  twenty  years  more  will  run  every  variety  so 
low  that  there  cannot  be  breadstuff  enough  raised 
for  home  consumption. 

There  are  but  three  things  to  study  in  the  culture 
of  our  cereals — seed,  soil,  and  the  art  of  improving 
both. 

Good,  pure  seed,  of  course,  stands  first.  How- 
ever pure  and  good  it  may  be,  I  contend  there  is 
always  room  for  improving  it.  He  who  is  careful 
to  select,  save  and  improve  his  seed,  will  not  fail 
to  improve  his  soil  by  a  close  study  of  the  princi- 
ples that  underlie  good  tillage, 

h.  E,  Blunt. 

Cleveland,  Tennessee, 


Root  Crops, — Too  late  for  this  number  we  have 
a  useful  article  from  "Tom  Eigby"  on  roots, 


(JUINCE  CULTURE. 

BV  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 


That  quince  culture  pays,  and  pays  well,  too,  is 
not  merely  problematical,  but,  as  it  requires  sever- 
al years  to  get  the  trees  or  bushes  to  bear  full  crops 
and  paying  ones,  it  has  deterred  many  from  at- 
tempting its  cultivation  more  than  a  few  trees  to 
bear  for  family  use,  for  market  purposes.  There 
are  very  many  acres  of  land  which,  in  texture  and 
condition,  is  eminently  fitted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  quince,  but  which  does  not  produce  any  crop 
of  much  importance.  We  would  not  advise  the 
planting  out  of  large  orchards,  the  same  as  is  done 
with  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  &c.,  as  it  takes  from  6 
to  8  years  before  you  can  tell  whether  they  will  do 
well  or  not  ;  but  set  out  a  few,  say  from  twenty- 
five  to  a  few  hundred  trees,  cultivate  them  well' 
and  we  think  the  result  will  be  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry, if  the  soil  be  adapted  to  its  growth,  a  heavy  one 
being  best,  and  the  insect  enemies  do  not  step  in  to 
claim  the  planter's  reward  for  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended. 

In  almost  any  neighborhood  there  are  quince 
trees  in  bearing,  which  will  go  far  toward  proving 
whether  quince  culture,  on  a  larger  scale,  will  do. 
If  the  insects  seriously  interfere  with  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  few  trees,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose the  same  will  be  the  result  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  trees,  as  the  increase  of  food  v/ill  favor 
the  increase  of  the  insects  ;  and  if  the  trees  do  not 
find  the  soil  congenial  when  but  a  few  are  planted, 
the  same  result  will  be  manifested  in  a  large^  area 
planted. 

The  best  soil  is  one  v\'hich  is  known  as  a  hea\y 
or  clayey  loam.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  young  trees,  by 
plowing  deeply  and  pulverizing  well  with  the  har- 
row before  setting  them  out.  The  trees  should  be 
set  out  about  fifteen  feet  apart  one  way  by  twenty 
feet  the  other  way,  which  is  the  distance  apart  ours 
are  planted. 

A  shovelful  of  fine,  well-decomposed  stable  ma- 
nure, put  into  each  hole  before  the  tree  is  planted, 
though  it  should  not  come  in  immediate  contact 
with  roots,  adds  much  to  the  forwarding  of  the 
tree  in  its  earliest  stages  of  growth,  which  is  ne- 
cessary with  almost  any  kind  of  tree  or  plant. 

The  cultivation  should  be  thorough  and  con- 
stant ;  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  mulching  is  one  of 
the  very  best  things  to  forward  the  growth  of  the 
quince,  as  it  delights  in  a  moist,  though  not  wet, 
soil.  About  the  best  variety  of  the  quince  is  the 
Orange  quince.  We  grow  this  kind,  and  consider 
it  preferable  and  more  profitable  than  any  other  va- 
riety. 

To7('n  Point,  Cecil  County,  Md. 


lORTICULTURE 


M  iRYLAM)  HORTICCLTURAL  SOCIETY,  i 

The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  held  its  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  for  March  in  the  lower  hall 
of  the  Masonic  Temple.  There  was  an  unusually 
•  large  attendance  despite  the  weather,  the  audierice 
including  a  number  of  ladies.  Wm.  H.  Perot, 
Chairman,  presided,  and  Wm.  B.  Sands,  Secretary. 
The  report  of  the  memorializing  committee,  R.  W. 
L.  Rasin,  Chairman,  which  was  received,  showed 
that  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature  to 
pass  an  act  forbidding  vagrant  cattle  to  run  at 
large,  had  passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  in 
the  House. 

■  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  ;  For  best  table 
floral  design,  a  three-masted  vessel,  J.  Edward 
Feast,  $5;  airy  basket  of  flowers,  James  Pentland, 
$3  ;  basket  of  cut  flowers,  Gustav  Berger,  $^  ;  do. 
R.  W.  L.  Rasin,  $2;  collection  of  twelve  plants  in 
bloom,  John  Feast,  $5;  azalias  in  bloom,  six  plants 
in  different  varieties,  E.  Hoen,  $3;  two  dozen  cut 
pansies,  E.  Whitman,  $i  ;  six  daisies  in  pots,  E. 
Hoen,  $i;  twelve  varieties  of  camellias,  E,  Hurtz, 
$3;  best  American  seedling  camellia  shown,  first 
time,  T-  Feast,  $4  ;  six  blooming  cinevarias,  John 
Down,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Isabella  Brown,  $2;  honor- 
able mention  was  made  of  a  camellia  exhibited  by 
Edward  Kurtz. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Snow,  of  Harford,  who  exhib- 
ited some  twenty  specimens  of  orchids,  delivered 
an  address  on  these  plants,  noted  for  the  gorgeous 
colors,  singular  shapes  and  immense  numbers  of 
their  flowers.  They  are  commonly  known  as  air 
plants,  from  their   manner   of  growing  on  the 

branches  of  tall  trees,  on  pieces  of  cork.,  &c,  with- 
out any  soil  from  which  to  obtain  nutriment.  They 
are  not  frequently  seen  in  cultivation,  and  Captain 
Snow's  exhibition  of  numerous  kinds  in  bloom, 
some  of  them  with  flower  spikes  several  feet  long, 
with  hundreds  of  blossoms,  was  greatly  enjoyed. — 
He  explained  the  treatment  and  habits  of  these 
rarest  of  Flora's  gems.  Heat,  moisture  and  fresh 
air  are  necessary  to  their  existence.  They  flourish 
luxuriantly  in  Brazil.  In  the  dry  seasons  they  are 
sustained  by  the  moisture  previously  secreted  in 
their  sponges.  They  are  very  precious  in  England. 
The  plants  have  various  odors,  sometimes  resem- 
bling cinnamon,  pepper  and  other  aromatic  plants. 
The  seed  or  pollen  is  as  fine  as  flour  ;  the  plants 
are  hardy  and  stand  the  most  sudden  extremes. 

The  remarks  of  Capt.  Snow  were  listened  to 
with  great  pleasure.   As  the  floral  season  advances 
he  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  will  stead- 
ly  increase  in  interest  and  popularity, 


MIGNONETTE. 


The  mignonnette  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  that  country  lives  several  years,  but 
yet  in  its  wild  state  is  not  half  as  attractive  as  when 
we  have  it  under  our  cultivation.  We  sow  it  every 
year  and  treat  it  as  an  annual  ;  but  some  good  cul- 
tivators force  it  to  assume  a  perennial  form,  and 
there  is  room  in  this  attempt  for  considerable  skill 
in  plant  culture.  The  chief  element  of  success  in 
this  kind  of  skill,  is  to  keep  the  plant  from  blos- 
soming. Every  spike  of  flowers  is  pinched  off  as 
fast  as  it  appears.  In  this  way  the  whole  effect  of 
the  plant  is  turned  toward  growth,  and  it  never 
thinks  of  dying  on  ones  hands.  After  being  made 
to  grow  one  year  in  this  way,  it  is  suffered  to  bloom 
the  next,  and  the  profusion  is  wonderful. 

There  is  great  scope  for  variety  in  the  culture  of 
mignonnette  in  this  way.  If  simply  picked  off  as 
the  flowers  appear,  the  plant  makes  a  good  sized, 
round  bush,  and  even  this  looks  well.  But  others 
train  a  central  shoot  up  a  light  stake,  leaving  the 
lower  branches  to  grow  out  regularly  all  round  it, 
and  this  results  in  a  neat  pyramid.  Others,  again* 
have  a  fancy  for  what  they  term  "  tree  mignon- 
nette," and  in  this  plan  they  train  up  a  central 
shoot  just  as  in  the  pyramidal  plan,  but  cut  away 
all  the  side  shoots,  leaving  only  the  main  central 
shoot  until  it  reaches  one  or  two  feet  high,  when  it 
is  pinched  off,  and  numerous  side  shoots  push  out, 
even  here  there  is  scope  for  variety.  Some  pinch 
the  head  so  as  to  make  a  round  ball  of  it.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  is  beautiful,  especially  when 
made  so  round  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  flor- 
al drum  stick,  but  still,  there  is  always  a  pleasure 
resultant  from  a  feeling  that  we  can  make  a  plant 
be  obedient  to  our  wills  in  assuming  such  shapes. 
It  is  not  that  we  like  such  forms  or  see  great  beau- 
ty in  them,  but  they  are  tributes  to  our  skill,  and 
people,  who  can  accomplish  these  results,  are  sure 
to  be  regarded  by  their  friends  as  the  good  plant 
growers  that  they  certainly  ai-e. 

Of  course  these  plans  of  growing  mignonnette 
demand  that  the  plants  should  be  cultivated  in 
pots.  Many  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  ground  in 
summer,  and  taken  up  and  potted  in  the  fall,  but 
of  such  is  not  the  mignonmette. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  raise  his  own  trees,  he 
can  sow  the  seed  in  pumace  in  the  fall, 
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ON  FLOWERINC;  EYERGREENS. 


Paper  read  hy  Mr.  John  Feast,  before  the  Mary- 
land HorticulUiral  Society ^  at  its  January 
Meeting — 1876, 

Mr.  President: — This  interesting  subject,  before 
the  Society  this  evening,  has  been  fully  explained 
by  the  gentleman  preceding  me.  In  relation  to  the 
Conifer  tribe  of  evergreens,  they  are  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental  ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  another  class  of  evergreens,  perhaps,  not  so  use- 
ful but  more  beautiful,  when  in  flower,  and  as  one 
that  stands  unrivalled,  the  Magnolia  grandifiora^  a 
native  of  the  Southern  States,  but  does  well  in  this 
latitude. 

From  the  original,  by  hybridizing,  other  varieties 
have  been  obtained  of  a  fine  character,  which 
varies  in  foliage,  having  a  pulbescent  covering  un- 
der the  leaf,  which  gives  a  fine  effect  when  in  flow- 
er, especially  if  a  high  wind  prevails  ;  the  flowers 
are  similar,  of  a  creamy  white,  having  some  odor, 
but  not  unpleasant  ;  few  plants  surpass  this  when 
in  flower,  and  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Europe;  ave- 
nues are  planted,  giving  the  finest  effect,  but  it 
don't  grow  there  as  in  its  native  State,  assuming  a 
dwarfer  habit. 

Besides  the  grandiflora,  we  have  the  Exmonihii, 
Oxoniensis,  the  Preeve,  and  others  ;  thousands  of 
seedlings  are  annually  raised  ;  in  a  few  years  we 
may  expect  a  number  added  to  those  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  as  a  specimen  tree. 

Of  all  evergreens,  with  flowers  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  varying  in  hight  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  high ,  this  country  can  boast  of  having 
with  this  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  two  of  the 
most  noble  trees  cultivated.  The  Ilex  or  Hollys 
are  useful  plants,  some  planted  for  hedges,  which 
lasts  many  years,  and  look  well  when  in  order. — 
Others  as  specimens  are  attractive,  they  have  a  fine 
effect  planted  in  clumps,  mixing  the  variegated  va- 
rieties, of  which  some  are  beautiful  ;  those  from 
Japan  have  handsome  foliage,  as  the  cornuta  and 
furcata,  macrophillia,  leaves  as  large  as  a  magnolia, 
bearing  large  berries  similar  to  a  cherry;  when  in 
fruit  are  much  admired.  Acubas  are  another  fam- 
ily of  plants,  that  do  in  the  shade  better  than  ex- 
posed to  the  sun;  for  a  long  time  we  had  but  the 
Japonica,  but  of  late  many  varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Japan,  some  bearing  seed  which  are 
beautiful  on  the  plant,  and  with  the  foliage  of  a 
golden  hue,  so  finely  marked,  ranks  them  equal  to 
any  variegated  plant  now  cultivated  ;  being  of  a 
dwarf  habit,  they  are  not  calculated  for  a  speci- 
men plant,  but  generally  planted  in  a  shady  or 
northern  situation. 


Legustrum  or  Privet,  are  also  used  for  hedges, 
which  do  well  here.  Few  varieties  were  known 
till  of  late  years;  some  beautiful  variegated  varie- 
ties were  found  by  Fortune  in  his  travels,  and 
none  introduced  ;  the  Japonica  makes  a  fine  spe- 
cimen plant,  having  large  foliage  to  force  in 
winter  for  cut  flowers.  Coriacea  is  one  lately  from 
Japan,  with  very  dark  foliage. 

Ivys,  though  common,  must  have  their  place  in 
the  family  of  evergreens,  having  that  vitality,  and 
growing  where  no  other  can  grow,  as  the  covering 
of  old  walls,  trees,  fences,  &c.,  also,  as  a  winter 
house  plant,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  destroys 
most  plants.  It  is  a  fine  basket  plant;  some  of  the 
can  be  grown  as  a  specimen,  the  arbored,  which 
variegated  ones  are  prettily  marked,  but  only  one 
are  yet  scarce.  Catonoastere  are  seldom  seen,  yet 
they  make  a  fine  show  when  covered  with  fruit. — 
The  Simondsii  and  Mucronata  are  pretty  shrubs, 
and  the  Microphillia  is  well  adapted  for  covering 
walls,  having  seen  one  plant  cover  the  side  of  a 
house,  and  covered  with  its  scarlet  berries,  similar 
to  the  Hawthorn. 

There  is  another  family,  the  Box,  which  lasts 
for  many  years,  taking  half  a  century  to  attain 
much  in  hight.  Some  of  the  tree  kinds  make 
pretty  specimens,  as  the  Minorca  variegata  and  ro- 
tundifolia,  which  is  yet  scarce  and  lately  from  ja- 
pan. The  dwarf  kinds  are  too  well  known  as  used 
for  edging,  yet  very  useful.  Eleagnus,  of  which 
there  are  but  few  sorts,  are  very  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive plants;  the  Aure  Marginate  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  foliage  plants  known,  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  Japan;  it  is  quite  hardy  after  being  protect- 
ed a  winter  or  two;  owing  to  its  scarcity,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  a  quantity  will  be  for  sale. 

Euonymus  are  plants  with  fine  foliage  ;  they 
form  handsome  specimens  on  a  lawn,  and  be  cut  in 
any  shape,  bearing  the  knife  which  may  be  freely 
used.  Some  of  the  variegated  varieties  are  beauti- 
ful. The  dwarf  one  is  a  repent  plant,  taking  root 
like  the  Ivy;  does  well  when  planted  in  the  shade, 
and  will  cover  the  ground  in  a  short  time  ;  it  is  a 
fine  basket  plant,  and  much  used  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  many  other  fine  Evergreens,  if  variety  is 
wanted,  as  the  Phyllreas,  Alaternus,  Photinias, 
Ruscuoles  Osmanthuses,  and  one  of  a  dwarf  habit, 
the  Daphne  Eneorum,  a  pretty  flowering  plant 
with  pink  flowers,  and  sweet  smelling.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  cultivate;  only  does  well  in  some  situa- 
tions, like  our  native  Kalmia,  which  no  one  in  their 
travels  can  but  admri-e  when  they  see  acres  of 
this  most  beautiful  flower  ;  but  too  common,  being 
a  native,  to  cultivate  ;  where  in  Europe  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  ;  few 
plants  are  more  admired  than  this  our  common 
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wood  Laurel,  which  should  have  a  place  where  space 
would  allow  in  every  collection. 

Having  given  a  brief  sketch  of  some  mentioned, 
I  shall  close  with  the  family  Rhododendrons,  one 
that  is  so  favorably  known  in  general,  by  the 
Mountain  Laurel,  being  a  native  of  the  range  of 
mountains  from  the   Alleghanys   to   the  Kings 
Mountain,  in  Georgia.     There  are  several  shades 
of  this  plant,  varying  from  a  pink  to  white  ;  they 
are  also  found  on  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  Boatan, 
Sikam  and  Japan;  the  hardier  varieties  have  been 
crossed    and  hybridized  with  the  tender  sorts, 
which  have  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  varieties.  In 
Europe,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  cover- 
ing acres  of  ground  which  have  been  raised  from 
seed;  and  any  superior  kind  they  increase  by  graft- 
ing our  common  stalks.    The  first  introduced  was 
the  Pontic  and  Arhorea,  near  fifty  years  past,  but 
since  that  time,  vast  numbers  have  been  imported, 
and  some  at  high  prices.    It  is  generally  supposed 
they  are  hard  to  cultivate,  but  if  planted  in  proper 
soil,  composed  of  a  loamy  soil,  with  a  mixture  of 
leaf  soil,  sand  and  rotted  cow  manure,  and  give  a 
sufficient  of  drainage,  will  ensure  success.  Porous 
soil  will  not  do  like  peat,  as  the  sun  penetrates  the 
roots  and  injures  them.    After  planting,  given  a 
covering  of  rotted  leaves  around  the  plants,  three 
inches  thick,  which  will  protect  the  roots  both  win- 
ter and  summer,  from  being  injured;  if  this  is  done, 
they  stand  exposed  and  flower  freely,  as  in  the 
shade,  which  have  been  proved  in  this  vicinity  for 
many  years  ;  and  when  plants  become  tall  and 
naked  at  the  bottom,  cut  them  down  to  the  ground, 
as  the  only  way  to  keep  them  alive  and  do  well  ; 
such  I  have  found  my  experience  in  life,  and  trust 
that  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  will  be  more  gen- 
erally planted  by  the  lover  of  plants  and  flowers. 

Heavy  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

This,  from  an  English  paper,  is  worth  notice:  A 
bunch  of  black  Hamburg  grapes  was  shown  the  other 
day  at  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition, at  Belfast,  which  weighed  twenty  pounds 
twelve  ounces.  This  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, of  Lambton  Castle,  and  exceeds  the  weight  of 
vSpeechly's  cluster  of  Syrian  by  about  a  pound. — 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  latter  variety  is  a 
much  coarser  grape,  bearing  large  clusters  under 
the  most  ordinary  cultivation,  the  analogy  between 
the  two  grapes  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that  exist- 
ing between  a  Queen  Pine  and  a  Providence.  This 
cluster  is  the  largest  as  yet  grown  in  Britain,  and, 
like  the  celebrated  fifteen-pound  Providence  Pine, 
grown  at  Gunnersbury  by  Mills,  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  triumph  in  the  history  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Last  season  peach  trees,  as  well  as  some  other 
sorts,  had  their  limbs  much  broken  down  by  the 
heavy  burdens  of  fruit,  as  also  by  brisk  winds  ; 
some  trees  being  much  mar^d  and  injured  thereby. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  not  already  done,  to  repair 
damages  ;  this  can  be  done  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, by  carefully  cutting  away  the  broken  branch- 
es, many  of  which  are  hanging  to  the  trees  with 
their  small  branches  resting  on  the  ground  ;  they 
should  be  cut  ott"  with  saw  or  chisel,  first  cutting 
the  under  side,  so  they  will  not  tear  or  peal  the 
trunk  any  more  than  is  already  done. 

After  trimming  the  wound  all  over  smoothly, 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel,  the  place  should  be 
painted  over  thoroughly,  with  a  thick  paint  by  a 
brush,  in  order  perfectly  to  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  wound,  which  would  cause  them  soon  to  rot 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  tree  ;  it  will  also  prevent 
the  sap  from  running  and  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree.  Putting  on  clay  or  plaster  answers  the  pur- 
pose pretty  well,  but  it  is  soon  washed  off  by  the 
rains  and  needs  to  be  repeated,  but  the  paint  re- 
mains, excluding  air  and  water  effectually. 

In  pruning  peach  trees,  as  all  fruit  trees,  in  fact, 
the  branches  should  be  left  very  low,  and  only  the 
cross  or  interfering  branches  should  be  cut  off",  with 
some  shortening-in  of  the  longer  outside  branches; 
there  is  generally  too  much  pruning,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally done  too  high,  also.  Branches  should  be 
left  on  the  trunks  very  low  down  for  several  good 
reasons,  chief  among  which  are,  that  it  shelters  the 
trunks  from  the  hot  sun  and  severe  winds;  besides, 
it  shades  the  ground  around  the  roots,  keeping 
them  moist  and  cool,  which  is  a  great  consideration. 
Then  a  broader  extent  of  bearing  twigs  are  able 
to  enjoy  sun  and  air,  which  is  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  more  good  fruit ;  and  then  the  fruit  is 
more  easily  gathered,  and  in  better  condition  than 
when  most  of  it  grows  higher  up  on  the  trees. 

A  good  way  to  prevent  the  limbs  from  breaking 
down  and  splitting  off,  is  to  run  a  small  wire — 
smaller  than  telegraph  wire — around  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  limbs;  this  prevents  any  from  breaking 
off ;  small  cord  is  sometimes  used  on  small  trees — 
stout  wrapping  twine — but  that  soon  becomes  rot- 
ten in  the  weather  and  must  be  renewed  often  ; 
but  the  wire  will  last  for  a  lifetime;  we  have  tried 
this  and  found  it  very  serviceable  ;  it  saves  the 
trouble  and  awkward  look  of  props  under  the 
trees,  which  are  much  in  the  way. 

Drain  Tile. — There  is  a  growing  knowledge 
of  the  great  value  of  drain  tile,  and  Farmers  fre- 
quently come  into  our  office  to  inquire  where  it 
may  be  had;  who  can  inform? 
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Manuring'  Orchards. 

People  often  look  at  trees  growing  on  rocky  hill 
sides,  and  argue  therefrom,  that  trees  can  grow 
without  manure.  They  know  corn,  potatoes  and 
grass  must  have  soniething  given  to  them  to  eat  or 
they  will  not  thrive,  but  they  regard  trees  as  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  vegetables — something  that  can 
thrive  and  flourish  where  no  other  vegetation 
would. 

But  in  the  case  of  trees  on  rocky  hill  sides,  the 
land  is  any  thing  else  than  poor.  The  rough  rocks 
keep  the  land  from  leaching  badly  by  rains.  The 
rocks  themselves  often  contain  valuable  mineral 
matter,  which,  as  the  rock  decays,  and  is  presented 
in  a  form  that  plants  can  feed  upon.  Then,  what- 
ever vegetation  grows  among  the  rocks,  remains 
there  to  decay,  and  even  leaves  and  other  foreign 
substances  that  plow  in  the  crevices  and  land  hol- 
lows, formed  by  the  rocks,  make  a  valuable  plant 
food  on  which  the  tree  thrives.  Indeed,  trees  in 
apparently  poor,  rocky  places,  are  really  much  bet- 
ter off  than  many  trees  in  a  farmer's  orchard  where 
the  trees  are  in  what  appears  to  be  good  land. 

Fruit  trees  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  are  of- 
ten planted  among  the  rocks  in  places  where  it 
would  not  pay  to  try  to  cultivate  in  any  other  way. 
But  the  trees  are  not  starved.  For  the  reasons  we 
have  given  they  are  quite  well  off,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, give  abundant  and  paying  crops. 

In  our  more  level  land  the  trees  must  have  ma- 
nure given  them.  In  many  cases  it  is  as  necessary 
to  the  best  success  that  trees  have  an  occasional 
manuring,  as  it  is  that  any  other  farm  crop  have 
manure.  There  have  been  many  discussions  as  to 
whether  manure  for  fruit  trees  should  be  applied 
broadcast  or  plowed  in.  We  would  say  that  for 
orchard  trees  there  is  no  rule.  It  depends  on  one's 
circumstances.  If  one  has  the  trees  on  the  ground 
where  vegetables  or  grain  are  grown,  the  manure 
is,  of  course,  plowed  in  for  the  sake  of  these  crops, 
and  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  fight  with  the  vege- 
tables for  some  of  it,  and  get  it  too.  But  there  are 
many  orchards  where  there  are  no  crops  grown  but 
the  trees,  and  these  it  is  excellent  practice  to  apply 
manure  as  a  top  dressing  at  least  every  other  year. 

As  to  the  material  with  which  to  top  dress,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  of  convenience. 
One  may  fine  some  article  an  excellent  fertilizer, 
and  recommend  it,  and  yet  no  one  be  so  situated 
as  to  get  it  as  he  does.  Along  the  New  England 
coast,  sea-weed  is  freely  used  for  top  dressing  or- 
chards, and  the  fine  pear  plantations  of  the  tre- 
mendous crops  of  which  we  hear  so  much  about, 
are  top  dressed  in  this  way.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  sea-weed  itself,  any 


more  than  in  any  other  vegetable  substance,  that 
gives  it  advantage,  but  it  is,  most  likely,  from  the 
salt  it  contains,  and,  no  doubt,  an  orchard  would 
be  benefitted  even  by  a  little  common  salt  being 
scattered  over  the  surface  under  the  trees. 

In  a  word,  top  dress  your  orchards  occasionally, 
if  you  would  have  them  bear  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit  ;  but  be  not  worried  about  what  you 
should  top  dress  it  with.  We  read  in  an  agricultu- 
ral paper,  some  months  ago,  of  a  Pennsylvania 
fruit  grower,  who,  in  the  absence  of  anything  bet- 
ter, spread  clay  from  the  digging  of  cellar  for  a 
house  near  by,  and  found  good  results  from  such  a 
weak  application  as  this.  We  do  not  know  that  so 
poor  an  article  as  this  would  do  any  good  to  our 
trees,  but  it  shows  how  little  is  needed  in  such 
cases  to  give  good  returns. 



Early  Potatoes. 

In  view  of  the  advent  of  the  potato  beetle,  it  is 
as  well  to  review  what  we  have  learned  concern- 
ing it,  so  as  to  be  prepared  somewhat  for  its  ap- 
pearance the  next  season. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not 
as  numerous  or  destructive  early,  as  late,  in  the  sea- 
son; the  earlier,  therefore,  they  can  be  planted  the 
better  they  will  do.  This  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  early  planting.  The  best  grow- 
ers have  generally  found  that  the  sooner  the  potato 
can  be  got  into  the  ground  in  spring  the  better. — 
The  Early  Rose,  all  things  considered,  has  been 
found  the  best  early  variety  to  plant. 

Another  pi)int  is  made  manifest,  namely,  that 
fowls  will  eat  the  potato  bug  and  be  not  the  least 
injured  by  them,  as  no  one  could  understand  why 
they  should  be.  If,  thei-efore,  a  plot  of  potatoes 
can  be  set  out  where  the  chickens  can  have  a  free 
run  through  them,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  crop. 

Paris  Green  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only  rem- 
edy that  will  kill  the  insect,  but  as  tliis  is  a  deadly 
poison,  being  a  compound  of  arsenic,  it  should  be 
confined  in  its  use  to  the  farm,  and  on  no  account, 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  garden.  It  may  get  on 
to  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten  and  poisen  the 
whole  family.  Some  have  thought  that  the  poisen 
would  enter  the  potato  tuber,  and  in  this  way  a 
potato  raised  on  land  that  has  Paris  Green  incor- 
porated in  it  would  absorb  poison,  and  in  this  way 
be  unfit  to  eat  ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  They  are,  in  every  way,  as 
healthy  as  those  raised  in  ordinary  soil.  Still,  one 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  its  use.  Though  it  will 
not  poison  pototoes,  it  will  poison  those  who  acci- 
dently  take  it  into  their  system. 
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A  Chance  for  Florists. 


Banking  Up  Fruit  Trees. 
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The  old  and  established  State  Horticiiltural  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  offers  the  following  liberal 
prizes  for  Essays  on  different  subjects  : 
For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Culture  and 

Varieties  of  Roses 
For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Culture  of 

Flowers  and  Foliage  for  Winter  Deco- 
ration and  the  Market,  with  a  list  of  the 

most  desirable  varieties 
For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Culture  of  t'le 

Squash  and  Melon,  with  a  list  of  the 

best  varieties 
For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Ripening  and 

Marketing  of  Pears 
For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Improvement 

and  Ornamentation  of  Suburban  and 

Country  Roads         .  . 

The  Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication and  Discussion,  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, so  as  to  be  received  by  the  first  of  November, 
in  sealed  envelopes,  unsigned,  but  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  writer  in  a  separate  sealed  enve- 
lope. Notice  will  be  given  to  successful  competi- 
tors of  the  time  for  i-eading  their  Essays. 

All  the  Society's  prizes  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. 

William  C.  Strong, 

Chairman  of  Comviittee 
Boston,  Feb}  nary  ic)(h,  1876. 
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Constant  readers  of  the  Maryland  Farmer 
will  remember,  doubtless,  that  in  the  last  June  No. 
we  gave  an  account  of  the  good  results  of  banking 
up  the  trunks  of  pear  trees,  18  to  20  inches  high, 
as  practised  by  Capt.  H.  D.  Smith,  and  a  later 
statement  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  similar  treat- 
ment of  young  trees,  by  Col.  Hiram  P-itts,  of  whose 
reports  the  Germanfotvn  Telegraph  gives  the  follow- 
ing confirmatory  evidence  : 

"  This  reminds  us  that  many  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Longworth  was  one  of  the  leading  horticultu- 
ral luminaries,  he  told  us  of  the  wonderful  success 
which  a  neighbor  of  his,  a  Mr.  Bolmar,  had  in 
mounding  up  peach,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees. — 
Mr.  Bolmar  made  mounds  not  merely  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  high,  but  three  or  four  feet,  reaching 
in  some  cases  to  the  branches,  the  whole  mound 
sloped  off,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
verted funnel.    Mr.  Longworth  used  to  describe 
the  growth  of  these  trees  as  something  remarkable, 
and  besides  the  growth  the  borers  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  ascend  these  mounds  to  get  at  the  trunks. 
The  fear  that  most  persons  would  have,  that  the 
roots  would  be  smothered,  proved  groundless,  as 
the  small  roots  were  mostly  beyond  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  monnd,  indeed,  many  of  them  went  up 
in  the  mound  for  food." 


Fruit  Trees— Salt. — People  frequently  make 
inquiry  of  us  in  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  for  vege- 
table growth,  particularly  of  its  use  about  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees  ;  and  also  for  small  fruit  bushes  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

It  isiwell  known  that  digging  the  grass  and  earth 
from  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  in  late  fall  or  early 
spring,  and  then  sprinkling  a  large  handful  of  salt 
over  the  place  and  turning  the  earth  back,  is  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  growth  and  health  of  the  trees; 
besides  that,  it  is  also  beneficial  in  destroying 
worms  and  other  insects  to  a  considerable  extent, 

But  a  similar  application  of  old  ashes,  or  lime, 
or  powdered  charcoal,  is  even  more  beneficial  to 
both  trees  and  fruit,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  than 
salt.  Iron  scraps  and  filings  from  the  blacksmith's 
shop  is  often  very  useful. 

Novsr  is  a  good  time  to  perform  the  operation  to 
improve  the  crop  of  fruits  for  the  coming  season. 
Digging  and  stirring  the  earth  carefully,  with  a 
pronged  hoe  or  fork,  is  beneficial  of  itself  for 
young  growing  trees. 

Roll  your  fields  and  make  smooth  mowing. 


Peach  Prospects. 


A  Delaware  paper  gives  the  following  as  to  the 
next  peach  crop : 

No  Peach  Crop  W^est.  —  The  following  ex- 
tract, from  a  private  letter,  dated,  Illinois,  Februa- 
ry 14th,  1876,  will  interest  many  of  our  readers 
"You  will  have  no  competition  in  the  peach  crop 
from  this  section  of  Egypt  (Southern  Illinois). — 
We  have  had  but  little  winter,  but  enough  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  kill  the  universally  advanced 
peach  buds.  On  the  ist  of  February,  the  warm 
winds  from  the  south  of  the  day  previous,  changed 
to  northwest,  accompanied  with  sleet — then  ahur=- 
rican  of  snow,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  ther- 
mometer fell  from  55  degrees  above  zero  to  8  de- 
grees below."  The  crop  is  gone,  as  this  is  the 
great  peach  country  of  the  West,  and  as  a  similar 
calamity  last  year  lead  our  growers  to  ship  to  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  other  points  West, 
with  happy  results.  The  news  will  give  our  grow- 
ers due  notice,  so  that  they  may  make  their  prepa- 
rations sooner  this  year.  A  Michigan  paper  also 
states  that  the  crop  in  that  State  has  been  nearly, 
if  not  totally,  destroyed  by  the  late  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather  north. 
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POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


MARCH  MEETING — 1876. 


We  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice  of  the  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  of  this  excellent  and  useful 
society.  J.  H.  Gray,  President  and  J.  E.  Snod- 
grass,  Secretary. 

EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

This  question  was  discussed,  and  Prof.  Taylor, 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  filling 
the  space  to  be  asked  for,  brought  the  question  of 
how  much  to  an  issue  by  moving  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet.  On  his  motion  the  commitee  was 
instructed  accordingly. 

In  regard  to  preparation  various  views  were  held. 
Dr.  Plowland,  Col.  Daniels,  Ex-President  Gilling- 
ham,  Prof.  Taylor,  Judson  S.  Srown  and  others 
urged  the  importance  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try being  as  creditably  represented  at  Philadelphia 
as  it  was  last  year  at  Chicago. 

The  Secretary  said  there  would  be  some  glass 
cases  required.  These  need  not  be  expensive. — 
There  would  probably  be  very  plain  as  well  as  very 
showy  fixtures  there,  according  to  the  means,  taste 
or  fancy  of  exhibitors.  He  thought  our  southern 
pine  wood,  carefully  stained,  would  suffice.  He 
had  some  new  window  sash,  intended  to  use  in  his 
buildings,  but  suitable  enough  he  thought. 

The  question  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Soci 
ety  was  discussed  and  voted  down. 

Col.  Daniels  said  he  agreed  fully  with  Dr.  How- 
land  and  the  report  just  read.  The  Association 
had  become 

WIDELY  KNOWN 

by  its  present  significant  name.  It  had  won  laurels 
at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  under  it,  and  it  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  prestige  thus  secured.  There  was, 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  a  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  older  members  to  make  the  change  sug- 
gested. 

JNIrs.  Nute,  Ex-President  Gillingham,  Prof.  Tay- 
lor, Col.  Chase  and  the  Secretary  supported  the 
view  taken  by  the  above  report— the  last  named 
saying  that  he  knew  of  no  worse  habit  in  associa- 
tions than  tinkering  at  constitutions  and  laws. 

FUNGOID  DISEASES. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  now  called.  It  was  an 
Essay  on  "Fungoid  Diseases  in  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees,"  by  Dr,  Howland. 

The  essayist  did  not  prepare  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  written  Essay,  but  he  was  well  fortified 
with  his  admirable  binocular  microscope  and  a 
black-board,  wherewith  to  illustrate  his  views  on 
the  subject  assigned  to  him. 

Prof.  Tayloi,  Microscopist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  followed.  He  began  by  explaining  the 
nature  of  blue  mould,  which  is  a  fungus,  and  draw- 
ings of  which  he  made  on  the  black-board,  exhibit- 
ing its  various  stages  of  growth  from  a  simple 
spoi'e. 

The  spores  of  a  blue  mould  fungus,  although 
only  about  the  four-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  meas- 
urement, multiply  so  rapidly  that  many  millions  of 
them  are  reproduced  in  a  very  short  period,  when 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  These  little  spores 
germinate  and  throw  out  roots,  called  mycelium. — 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  Vinegar,  and  is  known  as 
"mother  of  vinegar."  It  becomes  an  active  fer- 
ment, an  acid  producer.     Ropy  wine  and  ropy 


bread  consists  of  large  quantities  of  mycelium.  A 
proper  knowledge  of  this  minute  fungus  would 
lead  to  the  making  of  good  bread — wholesome  food 
generally. 

Dr.  Taylor  explained  that  by  the  aid  of  chemis- 
try starch,  paper,  cotton  rags,  saw-dust — in  short, 
every  cellulose  substance — was  convertible  into 
grape  sugar. 

Prof.  Brainerd,  of  the  Patent  Office,  said  the 
subject  introduced  by  the  essayist.  Dr.  Howland, 
and  discussed  by  Prof.  Taylor,  was  one  of  deep  in- 
terest to  every  individual,  but  especially  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Microscopic  investigations  of  the  subject 
of  fungus  growths  presented  the  most  reliable  means 
of  gaining  correct  information.  From  these  inves- 
tigations it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  the  spores 
of  the  fungi  find  lodgment  and  support — not  upon 
healthy,  but  upon  unhealthy  issues. 

THE  DISEASE  AMONG  FRUIT  TREES, 

called  "the  Blight,"  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  ef- 
fect of  fungus  growth — that  is,  fungus  is  the  result 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  healthy  and 
vigorous  tree  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  parasi- 
tic fungus,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  healthy  hu- 
man body  is  able  to  withstand  exposure  that  would 
prostrate  one  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  constitu- 
tion. 

The  members  present,  and  a  number  of  visitors, 
attested  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion imparted  by  the  above-named  scientists,  by 
close  attention  to  the  discussion.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Brown,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  them. 
It  was  followed  by  the  announcement  by  the  chair 
that  the  next  Essay  would  treat  of  "Cranberry  Cul- 
ture," and  be  prepared  by  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Nule. 
Professor  Taylor  will  join  in  the  discussion  of  that 
subject  also. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

On  the  sample  table  were  apples,  in  a  noticeably 
good  condition  for  the  season.  They  were  from  the 
orchard  of  Stacey  H.  Snowden,  of  Collingwood,  Va. 
They  were  of  the  following  varieties,  viz  :  Smith's 
Cider,  Rawle's  Jennet  and  Winter  Paradise. 

Albert  Chandlee,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  and  H. 
G.  Rockwell,  of  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  were  elected  to 
membership. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 


The  Conqueror  Tomato. — One  of  the  valua- 
ble novelties  which  Mr.  Bliss  supplies  is  the  cele- 
brated "  Conqueror"  Tomato,  which  is  very  fair, 
solid  and  earlier  than  all  others.  It  delights  in 
rich,  mellow,  well-drained  soils,  in  warm  locations; 
and  does  best  to  be  supported  on  stakes  or  trellis. 
A  handsome  cut  of  it  can  be  seen  in  his  advertise- 
ment, along  with  the  beautiful  "  Snowflake  "  pota- 
toes. 

Don't  be  Selfish. — Farmers,  when  you  get  to- 
gether at  the  club,  or  on  »ther  occasions,  you  are 
always  ready  to  report  and  inform  your  neighbors 
of  the  results  of  your  experience  and  operations. 
Now,  why  not  do  the  same  through  the  farmer  pa- 
pers, and  give  a  wider  scope  to  the  usefulness  of 
your  lessons  and  examples  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  your  articles. 
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To  Beat  the  Ciirenlio. 


Now,  friends,  go  to  work  and  raise  plums,  apri- 
cots, and  other  fruits  of  that  kind. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society, 
that  burning  coal  /'<7r  under  the  trees,  when  in  young 
fruit,  is  a  sure  preventive  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Curculio. 

Take  any  long  handled  vessel,  like  a  frying  pan. 
put  in  the  tar,  set  it  afire,  carry  it  around  the  trees, 
letting  the  smoke  go  freely  among  the  branches 
and  fruit.  Coal  tar  makes  a  thick,  heavy  smoke 
which  rests  on  the  fruit  and  leaves,  and  is  proof 
against  attacks  of  enemies.  Mr.  KaufTman  and 
others  have  tried  and  proved  it.  Do  it  often,  as 
rain  washes  it  ofif. 


Bkets  and  Butter. — One  evening  last  month 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sleiner  brought  to  this  office  a  number 
of  very  large  "long  red  beets,"  some  of  them  knee 
high  to  a  man  ;  they  are  part  of  a  crop  which  gave 
150  bushels  to  about  one-third  of  an  acre  of  land, 
grown  on  his  farm  in  Anne  Arundel  county. 

Mr.  Steiner  also  showed  us  beautiful  sweet  but- 
ter, made  from  the  milk  of  a  young  heifer  fed  with 
that  crop  of  beets  ;  and  he  says — what  every  body 
knows  who  has  tried  it — that  they  make  superior 
feed  for  milch  cows.  In  fact,  we  know  of  only 
one  kind  of  feed  that  is  better  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  is  carrots  and  parsnips. 

We  notice  these  things  for  the  benefit  of  our  nu- 
merous readers;  feed  the  cows  during  the  cold  sea- 
son plenty  of  those  roots,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  good  milk.  Horses  and  sheep 
are  also  very  fond  of  them,  and  do  well  on  them  ; 
in  all  cases,  the  grit  and  earth  should  be  washed  oft' 
clean,  and  the  roots  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
lightly  salted;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  and  mix 
some  hay  or  fodder  with  them.  Nothing  like 
roots  for  stock  in  the  cold  months. 


pleasing  others,  than  one  who  does  not  thus  employ 
a  portion  of  her  time  and  care  thus. 

Flowers  are  equally  acceptable  in  festive  or  sor- 
rowful occasions  ;  they  are  sought  both  for  bridal 
and  burial  ceremonies. 

Here  is  a  handsome  engraving  of  a  beautiful 
floral  scene,  the  subject  of  a  rare  and  costly  chrotno, 
issued  by  our  enterprising  and  tasteful  florist,  Ja«j. 
VlCK,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y„  with  which  he  has  fa- 
vored us  from  his  Floral  Ouide. 


And  here  is  another,  even  more  beautiful  picture 
of  ingenious  device,  from  the  same  source,  which 
is  a  pleasant  study  for  our  young  readers  particu- 
larly. 


Flowers  and  Flower  Culture. 


There  are  many  objects  of  beauty — objects  that 
delight  the  finer  and  purer  sensibilities  of  our  race; 
there  is  a  deep  charm  and  purifying  effect  even  in 
the  handling  of  flowers  ;  but  to  an  appreciative 
person  there  is  still  a  richer  charm  in  cultivating 
and  caring  for  the  growing,  budding  and  bursting 
flowers  ;  they  are  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  or- 
namental productions  of  nature  ;  the  true  florist 
regards  his  plant's  with  not  only  pleasure  but  affec- 
tion. The  true  artist  finds  exquisite  delight  in 
painting  flowers,  or  moulding  them  in  wax,  and 
otherwise  imitating  them. 

The  parlor,  the  dining  room,  the  library  and  the 
nursery  can  have  no  more  beautiful  embellishment 
than  the  display  of  flowers  ;  and  the  lady  who  has 
a  true  taste  and  skill  in  growing  house  and  garden 
plants  and  flowers,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
more  happy  and  contented,  with  more  powers  of 
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Explanatory. 


On  my  return  from  a  western  trip,  I  find  numer- 
ous letters — some  of  which  called  for  prompt  an- 
swers ;  a  fortnight's  absence  will  explain  delay  in 
proper  attention  to  all  such  cases.  d.  s,  c. 


"L.  F.  H."  sends  us  several  useful  recipes  and 
other  suggestions  to  housekeepers,  but  too  late  for 
this  number  of  the  Farmer.  Thanks. 

Gen.  Winn  has  sent  us  another  excellent  com- 
munication for  May  number, 

"Reasons  Why,"  from  Dr.  Snodgrass,  will  appear 
in  next  number. 

Dr.  L.  M. — We  have  a  very  philosophical  article 
from  Dr.  L.  M.  which  will  ajipear  as  soon  as  we 
can  make  room  for  it. 


ALPACA  SHEEP. 


Among  other  valuable  property  to  be  disposed 
of  at  auction  sale,  on  the  i8th  of  April  inst.,  at  the 
residence  of  the  late  Gov.  Francis  Thomas,  in 
Franklinvillc,  Garrett  County,  Maryland — will  be 
13  head  of  beautiful  and  rare  Alpaca  Sheep.  They 
are  fleece-bearing  animals,  from  which  the  rich  and 
elegant  fabrics  of  that  name  are  made.  They  are 
very  rare  in.  this  country,  yet  well  adapted  to  our 
climate.  They  M^ere  imported  into  this  country  by 
the  late  Gov.  Thomas,  and  are  to  be  sold,  as  above, 
by  Geo.  T.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  as 
administrator  of  the  estate.  This  is  certainly  a 
rare  chance  to  obtain  that  valuable  property. 


Thomas'  Smoothing  Harrow. — In  a  somewhat 
lengthy  and  elaborate  article  on  harrows,  the  V er- 
mont  Record  and  Farmer  gives  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  Thomas'  excellent  smoothing  harrow  : 

"Seeing  the  advertisement  of  J.  J.  Thomas'  Pat- 
ent Smoothing  Harrow,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  I  sent 
for  their  circulars,  and  after  studying  the  explana- 
tion of  the  harrow  and  its  principles,  and  reading 
the  recommendations,  I  sent  them  the  money  for  a 
harrow,  and,  although  a  number  of  years  have 
passed  sinceJhen,  I  have  never  regretted  having 
done  so,  nor  should  I  if  I  had  sent  them  $50,  or 
even  $75,  instead  of  $25.  Its  slanting  teeth  of  \ 
inch  round  steel  are  always  bright  and  clean,  cut- 
tinglike a  knife,  running  upon  every  lump  and  clod 
like  a  sled  runner,  and  holding  them  until  they  are 
cut  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  From  the  very  po- 
sition of  its  teeth — slanting  backwards  an  angle  of 
45  degrees — it  is  imposible  to  clog  it,  and  owing  to 
the  size  of  them,  and  their  position,  it  is  of  very 
light  draft. 


One  Way  to  Help  Us. — Our  friends  can  help 
us  much  if  on  all  suitable  occasions  they  will  show 
their  copies  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  to  their 
acquaintances,  and  tell  them  of  its  usefulness;  and 
for  this  kindness  we  will  feel  truly  thankful  ;  it 
will  increase  our  subscription,  as  we  have  already 
learned,  for  friends  have  told  that  they  showed  the 
Farmer  to  their  neighbors,  and  they  at  once  became 
subscribers  ;  thereby,  they  were*  benefitted,  and  so 
were  we. 

This  increased  patronage  enables  us  to  make  a 
better  paper  ;  and  that  is  a  benefit  to  all  readers 
and  the  public  also. 


There  will  probably  be  more  ice  housed  on  the 
Kennebec  than  eyer  before.  At  least  300,000  tons 
have  already  secured  a  sale,  requiring  1,000  vessels 
to  carry  it,  or  ten  a  day  during  the  shipping  season. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND  —  PENNSYLVANIA  —  OHIO  —  CROTS, 
WHEAT,   FRUIT,   CORN,   SUGAR — ILINT, 
EARLY  EMIGRANTS — ASYLUM  FOR 
BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Flint,  Mich.,  March  10,  1S76. 

In  passing  thiough  Afaryland,  in  many  places, 

we  noticed  farmers  plowing  fields  for  spring  crops, 

as  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  &c.    Other  places  showed 

them  sowing  lime,  broadcast,  on  fields  already 

plowed,  to  be  dragged  into  the  surface,  for  spring 

planting.    In  a  few  places,  shooks  of  cotn  stalks 

were  seen  standing  in  the  fields,  where  grown,  after 

the  labor  of  being  cut  and  gathered;  this  is  a  great 

waste — they  ought  to  have  been  cut  up  and  fed  to 

stock,  to  swell  their  muscle,  and  the  richness  of  the 

compost  heap  ;  besides,  they  now  stand  in  the  way 

of  work.    As  a  general  thing,  the  wheat  crop  looks 

promising,  with  not  as  much  injury  as  was  feared  ; 

some  spots  look  bare  or  yellow,  but  mostly  green 
and  alive. 

Through  Pennsylvania — near  York  and  Harris- 
burg — the  wheat  looks  more  promising  and  less  in- 
jured than  in  Maryland  ;  here,  also,  plowing  was 
being  done  for  summer  crops  ;  lime  was  being 
spread  ;  we  saw  occasionally  a  rollet  for  crushing 
the  lumps  and  clods,  which,  in  part,  accounts  for 
the  greener  looks  of  the  wheat — it  having  been 
well  rolled  last  fall  before  the  ground  was  frozen, 
which  set  the  plants  more  firmly  and  crushed  the 
dirt  around  them,  with  better  protection  against  the 
winter. 

The  buds  of  fruit  trees  appear  to  be  uninjured 
so  far  by  the  frost  and  wind.  But  we  were  told 
that  in  some  localities  the  peach  trees  have  been 
injured,  and  a  thin  crop  is  expected — but  we  hope 
the  best. 

Passing  Pittsbtcrg  and  reaching  Ohio,  we  found 
the  wheat  looking  even  more  promising  in  this 
State  than  elsewhere  ;  the  rollers  appeared  more 
frequently  here,  and,  besides,  in  many  places,  we 
noticed  that  the  knolls  and  exposed  spots  had  been 
mulched  with  manure  last  fall,  which  effectually 
protected  the  grain.  There  having  been  much  less 
snow,  all  long  this  route,  than  usual,  crops  needed 
more  protection  than  otherwise.  In  this  State  the 
fruit  crop,  specially  apples,  is  quite  promising.  Here 
we  also  noticed  many  camps  in  the  forests,  where 
the  people  were  busy  making  sugar  from  the  ma- 
ple sap — always  a  pleasant  season,  to  the  young 
people  for  sugar  parties. 

Next,  we  came  into  Michigan,  after  leaving  To- 
ledo, reaching  Monroe,  and  thence  coming  to  De- 
troit,   In  this  State,  the  crops  are  about  the  same, 


promising  as  well  as  in  the  other  States  passed 
through.  Sugar  is  also  made  in  some  parts  of  this 
State.  The  winter  has  been  mild,  and  the  spring 
favorable  for  early  work,  along  all  the  route  ;  and 
the  farmers  all  have  our  sincere  wishes  for  a  con- 
tinued favorable  season,  until  their  harvests  are 
gotten  in  safely  and  bountiful — nice  weather  now. 

This  young  city  of  Flint,  where  I  am  visiting 
with  my  children,  is  a  neat,  thriving  place,  of  some 
8,000  population,  with  elegant  residences,  magnifi- 
cent school  houses,  church  buildings  and  other 
matters  to  correspond.  It  is  a  large  lumber  depot, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  manufactures. 
It  is  blessed  with  clear  water  and  healthy  air — 
wide  streets — beautiful  location,  and  a  thriving 
population.  The  contrast  is  surprising  and  grati- 
fying as  compared  with  the  location  35  years,  when 
the  writer  of  this  was  first  here  ;  there  being  then 
a  little  clump  of  log  shanties  and  a  throng  of  imi- 
grants,  "looking  at  and  buying  lands  to  make  new 
homes  and  farms."  The  Asylum  for  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  is  here — a  splendid  edifice  and  fine  pro- 
ductive farm,  on  which  many  of  the  patients  work, 
and  in  the  shops  with  it. — C. 


THE  WEATHER — LUMBER — FERTILIZERS — POTA- 
TOES— FRUITS — THOROUGH  CULTURE — 
PRUNING. 


Flint,  Mich.,  March  14,  1876. 
Last  week  weather  was  warm,  soft,  like  spring  ; 
now,  sharp  freezing,  with  half  foot  of  snow,  and 
sleighs  fiying  over  the  roads  with  merry  riders  ; 
buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  had  swelled  and  softened 
with  sap — now,  they  are  hard  as  crystal,  with 
frost ;  if  they  thaw  out  gradually,  without  wind  or 
much  hot  sun,  so  that  the  moisture  is  not  too 
quickly  evaporated,  there  will  be  but  little  damage 
done  to  fruit  prospects,  otherwise  it  will  be  very 
serious. 

The  finest  Rose  and  Mercer  potatoes  are  selling 
here  at  20  cents  per  bushel — as  good  as  are  ever 
seen  in  Baltimore  for  three  or  four  times  that  price; 
in  fact,  as  good  ones  are  seldom  seen  in  that  city  as 
far  as  I  know. 

There  has  been  so  little  snow  in  the  pine  woods 
the  past  winter,  and  so  little  ice,  the  lumbering 
business  has  been  much  impeded,  few  logs  have 
been  gotten  into  4he  streams  and  lakes ;  conse- 
quently the  mills  will  have  small  supply — less  than 
half — for  sawing  the  coming  season,  and  hundreds 
of  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  regular  work,  and 
lumber  be  higher. 

In  this  region — Northern  and  Western  Michigan 
— but  small  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers  are 
used  ;  they  have  not  yet  been  much  needed,  and 
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the  people  have  not  gotten  into  the  practice  of 
using  them  much.  Plaster  and  salt  are  considera- 
bly used  in  agricultural  operations,  as  those  arti- 
cles are  abundant  in  the  Saganaw  and  Grand  river 
regions.  But,  no  doubt,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
super-phosphates  and  guanos  would  be  useful  and 
profitable  as  stimulants  to  give  crops  quick  and 
vigorous  growth,  as  the  soils  are  yet  full  of  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral  matters  for  nourishing  vegetable 
growth. 

Pruning. — In  some  places,  I  notice  the  people 
indulging  in  the  bad  practice  of  pruning  their 
shade  and  fruit  trees  in  Ihe  winter,  which  causes 
them  to  bleed  and  exhaust  themselves  of  sap  in  the 
spring  ;  trees  should  be  trimmed  only  after  middle 
of  July  and  before  cold  weather,  w  hen  the  sap  is 
hardened  into  wood  ;  and  then  but  very  little,  just 
enough  to  secure  good  shape  and  get  crowding 
limbs  out  of  the  way  ;  they  should  never  be  trim- 
med when  the  sap  will  run;  sap  is  the  life-blood  of 
trees,  as  blood  is  of  man. 

Farmers  here  very  generally  use  all  the  improved 
implements  and  tools  more  numerously  than  they 
do  in  the  South  ;  they  cultivate  less  land  and  do  it 
more  thoroughly — thus  obtaining  better  returns  for 
their  labors. — C. 

PiMLico  Races. — We  take  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Jockey  Club,  announced  for  May  23d ,  24th,  25th  and 
26th.  Four  races  each  day,  and  many  entries  of 
first  rate  horses  in  each  of  the  stakes.  A  large 
sum  is  given  by  the  Club  as  purses  and  additions; 
to  entries  and  stakes.  There  is  evei-y  reason  to 
expect  the  best  sport  and  the  highest  success,  if  it 
be  possible,  to  accomplish  greater  success  than  has 
heretofore  crowned  the  meetings  of  this  popular 
Club. 

The  stock  breeders  of  Maryland  owe  much  to  the 
Maryland  Jockey  Club  for  the  benefit  it  has  con- 
ferred on  horse  breeders  by  semi-annually  bringing 
within  our  borders  wealthy  men,  who  are  hunting 
for  fine  horses  for  different  purposes. 

Baltimoi-eans  should  encourage  the  noble  sport, 
for  it  brings  and  leaves  among  our  people  over  half 
a  million  of  dollais  annually.  Those  of  our  friends 
who  have  promising  racers,  trotters,  pacers,  coach 
or  saddle  horses,  should  bring  them  to  Pimlico  at 
the  time  of  the  races,  and  they  would  thereby  be 
likely  to  obtain  high  pricesT  But  they  must  not 
expect  to  get  $30,000  for  a  $500  horse.  Yet  they 
may  hope  and  be  likely  to  realize  $500  for  the  same 
colt,  which  at  home  would  not  probably  bring  un- 
der the  hammer  $200.  We  look  upon  horse  racing 
as  honorable  and  legitimate  pastime,  and  highly 
useful  in  improving  the  breed  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal, and  consequently  to  a  great  degree  beneficial 
to  the  farming  interest. 


Taxes  and  Cultivated  Lands. 

The  plan  of  taxing  the  property  of  churches  and 
literary  societies  is  beginning  to  attract  public  at- 
tention, and  is  becoming  popular  ;  also  the  taxing 
of  railroad  beds  and  property,  with  canals  and  all 
chartered  societies  and  incorporations.  In  the 
absence  of  this,  and  as  an  offset,  it  is  proposed  to 
exempt  all  farming  lands  under  absolute  cultiva- 
tion.   Here  is  some  publication  on  the  subject  : 

"  At  the  December  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association, 
the  President,  Mr.  A,  B.  Davis,  submitted,  with  ap- 
propriate remarks,  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  to  encourage  emigration,  and  re- 
lieve the  farming  community  from  the  unequal 
burthen  of  taxation  which  now  rests  upon  it — the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  be  petitioned  to  pass  a 
law  exempting  all  lands  actually  in  cultivation 
from  the  burthen  of  taxation. 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  said  Association,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  expressing  non-concurrence  in  the 
above  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  it 
as  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  that  all  property  of 
every  description  ought  to  bear  its  equal  burthen 
of  taxation. 

At  the  January  monthly  meeting  of  the  same 
Society,  Mr.  Davis  read  the  following  paper  in  sup- 
port of  his  original  resolution,  which,  being  unan- 
imously approved,  a  copy  was  requested  for  publi- 
cation." 

We  have  read  this  able  paper,  and  may  publish 
portions  of  it  at  a  future  time. 

The  paper  of  Mr,  Davis,  above  alluded  to,  cites 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war — emancipating 
slavery — as  bearing  proportionally  more  heavily  on 
the  agricultural  classes  than  others,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  exempt  from  the  burden  of 
more  than  moderate  taxation  ;  and  that  all  the 
now  untaxed  property  should  bear  its  equal  pro- 
portion of  public  burdens — such  as  railroads,  ca- 
nals, church  property,  corporations,  national  banks, 
&c.,  all  of  which,  we  believe,  is  very  just  and 
proper. 

Lord  Coke,  speaking  of  banks  and  other  corpo- 
rations, said  "they  had  no  souls  to  damn  or  bodies 

to  kick;"  but  our  legislative  authority — whose 
creations  these  corporations  are — should  let  them 
know  that,  at  least,  they  have  purses  which  may 
and  shall  be  tapped,  and  coffers  which  may  be  le- 
gally opened  to  support  the  government  which  cre- 
ated them,  and  no  longer  leave  the  larger  burdens 
of  government  expense  to  be  paid  and  borne  by 
farming  classes. 

Mr.  Davis'  paper  well  deserves  reading  and 
heeding  by  the  community  and  the  legislature. 
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HOP  CULTURE. 


I'o  the  Editors  of  Maryland  Farmer  : 

I  notice  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent,  from 
Lexington,  regarding  hop  growing,  lic. 

Were  I  not  so  largely  engaged  in  general  fruit 
culture,  and  especially  grape  culture,  1  would  most 
certainly  embark  in  hop  culture.  I  have  had  a 
small  yard  in  successful  bearing  two  years,  and  the 
results  are  entirely  encouraging,  and  leave  no  doubt  ! 
in  my  mind  that  with  good  management  hop  grow-  \ 
ing  will  pay  belter  here  than  in  the  North  or  West, 
and  prove  far  more  remunerative  than  most  other 
crops  that  engage  the  farmers'  attention. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  =;ustained  by  two  Northern 
gentlemen  who  are  from  the  farmers'  hop  district 
of  New  York  and  now  settled  here.  We  have 
many  advantages,  and  especially  on  farms  where 
good  poles  are  easily  obtained,  for  that  is  a  very 
heavy  tax  there. 

The  hop  ripens  earlier,  and  can  be  at  once  mar- 
keted, giving  a  great  advantage  in  prices  often. — 
Labor  is  cheaper,  and  so  is  land,  and  taxes  are 
much  lighter  than  north  of  us. 

Here,  when  chestnut  trees  are  cut  down,  large 
numbers  of  shoots  start,  which  soon  make  poles  j 
the  best  next  to  cedar,  and  often  only  cost  the  la-  I 
bor  of  cutting  and  hauling.  j 

California,  it  is  well  known,  has  entered  the  lists 
to  show  her  wonderful  capacity  in  this  as  in  other 
fields  of  industry,  and  California  hops  are  quoted 
the  highest  in  the  market  when  they  are  quoted  at 
all.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  Virginia 
hops  will  be  second  only  to  the  California,  if  they 
do  not  fully  be  equal  to  them  when  introduced 
into  market  if  as  well  cured  and  put  up. 

What  we  need  here  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else,  is  a  deversification  of  our  production  and  in- 
dustries, and  it  has  been  more  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing this  about  by  showing  the  great  adaptability  of 
one  soil  and  climate  to  this  pursuit  than  to  exten- 
sively engaging  in  it  personally  that  I  began  it. — 
But  with  18  acres  of  grapes  and  30  of  orchards,  it 
will  not  do  for  me  to  extend  hop  culture,  for  hops 
ripen  and  r/iusi  be  picked  just  at  the  time  when 
grape  shipping  is  upon  us,  that  is,  the  middle  of 
August. 

I  exhibited  hops  here  firm  and  all  quarter  inch 
long,  last  season,  and  I  never  saw  the  like  else- 
where, and  the  brewer  who  used  them  said  they 
were  better  than  the  New  York  hops.  In  years 
gone  by,  I  learn  that  men  have  planted  out  yards 
and  never  even  poled  or  cultivated  them,  and 
finally  plov/ed  them  up. 

I  cannot  learn  that  there  has  ever  before  been  a 
fair,  persistent  trial  in  Virginia. 


The  prices  for  a  number  of  years  have  ranged 
from  30  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

Last  year  I  sole!  at  35  cents  to  40  cents  here,  this 
year  at  14  cents  to  20  cents.  This  liability  to  fiuc 
tuation  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  Virginia 
grower,  for  the  fresh  crop  is  always  worth  the  most, 
and  he  being  first  in  market  can  sell  before  the  de- 
cline caused  by  over  supply  in  years  of  plenty. 

Orange  Tudd  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  publish  an 
excellent  Manual,  containing  five  prize  Essays,  by 
as  many  leading  growers  of  New  York,  upon  Hop 
Culture.  They  report  one  case  of  i,Soo  pounds 
avei'age  per  acre  for  a  whole  yard,  and  cases  of 
2.500  pounds  in  single  acres. 

I  can  furnish  hop  roots  to  start  a  yard,  if  any  of 
your  readers  desire  to  engage  in  the  business. 

J.  W.  Porter. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  March  13,  1876. 

Correspondence. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
show  to  the  readers  of  the  Maryland  Farmer, 
that  this  month  its  columns  are  mostly  filled  with 
rich  communications  from  able  and  experienced 
gardeners  and  florists  ;  men  who  are  equal  in  ripe, 
practical  knowledge  to  any  in  our  country. 

Also,  several  very  valuable  communications  en- 
rich our  columns  on  more  general  topics,  from 
highly  competent  and  distinguished  gentlemen  ; 
but  we  need  not  say  more — our  readers  will  soon 
find  pleasant  realization  for  themselves  of  the 
facts — and  will  be  glad. 

And  we  cordially  invite  similar  favors  from 
others,  who  may  feel  inclined  to  bestow  these  ben- 
efits upon  the  readers  of  our  magazine  and  the 
country. 

One  Rich  Man  at  Last.  —  The  Richmond 
correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  News,  shows  that 
there  is  one  man  there  who  has  money  enough: 

Kellogg  will  have  the  best  houses  on  W^ednes- 
day  and  Friday  nights.  Wednesday  is  the  first 
night.  The  reason  why  seats  are  so  scarce  Friday 
night  is,  because  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  a  rich,  young 
gentleman,  has  bought  up  an  entire  section,  and 
will  take  his  friends,  about  fifty  in  number.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  will  present  Miss  Kellogg 
with  a  magnificent  diamond  pin. 

And  yet  around  Petersburg,  and  in  many  other 
places  of  old  Virginia,  there  are  hundreds  of  old 
Virginians  absolutely  suffering  for  necessary  bread 
?nd  clothing  !  And  there  is  one  more  fool,  at  least; 
the  fool  said  in  his  heart,  thou  has  much  riches,  &c. 

The  Maine  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  laying 
an  annual  tax  on  insurance  companies  doing  bus- 
iness in  that  State,  of  two  per  cent,  upon  all  prem- 
iums received  in  excess  over  losses  actually  paid 
during  the  year. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Bots  and  Horses. 


An  article  in  the  farmer,  March  iith,  Bots  and 
hoi'ses,  from  Wilkes'  Spirit,  concludes  by  saying 
that  "no  treatment  avails  in  effecting  the  i-emoval 
of  bots  from  a  horse's  stomach  before  the  natural 
period  of  their  exit."  I  venture  to  affirm,  (but 
only  from  the  result  of  one  case  reported  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  to  whom  I  recommended  its  trial), 
that  chloroform  will  remove,  and  probably  kill 
them.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  animal  dis- 
charged a  large  quantity  of  dead  bots.  The  horse 
recovered. 

R. — Soft  Soap — Teacupful, 

Common  Salt — Tablespoonful, 

Dissolve  in  Warm  Water — one  and  a  half  or 

two  pints, 

Add  Chloroform — Tablespoonful  and  half  or  two. 

Shake  well.    Drench  immediately. 

The  soft  soap  and  salt  act  as  purgatives  ;  also  to 
suspend  chloroform.  The  chloroform  may.  be  re- 
peated, suspended  in  any  mucillage,  as  of  flax  seed, 
slippery  elm,  sassafras  pith,  gum  arabic,  &c. 

The  above  prescription  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
treatment  of  colic  of  horses  and  mules. 

N.  P.  Scott,  M.  D. 
Ballo.  Mar.  ii.  '  365  N.  Charles  St. 

Farmers'  Gold  Mine. 


The  Patron  s  Gazette,  N.  Y.,  calls  the  banks  of 
breadstuffs  the  "Farmers'  Gold  Mine" — true,  noth- 
ing truer;  and  it  is  the  determined  aim  and  object 
of  the  Maryland  Farmer  to  aid,  in  every  reason- 
able way.  the  farmers  to  prospect,  and  dig  for,  and 
obtain  that  gold  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  ;  all  for  $1  a  year,  in 
clubs,  or  $1.50  for  single  subscriptions. 

It  is,  without  question,  the  best  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  State. 

Point  Breeze  Park,  Racing  Association  of 
Philadelphia — Will  hold  its  Spring  Meeting  on 
the  24th,  26lh,  27th  and  28th  days  of  June,  1876. 
There  will  be  fifteen  races,  with  over  $11,000  pre- 
miums. The  best  sport  is  expected,  as  it  comes  off 
during  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  meet- 
ing arranged  between  the  Jerome  Park  and  Long 
Branch  Meetings. 

Potatoes  in  Pits. — Bury  only  in  a  well-drained 
soil,  sandy  if  possible  ;  if  not,  cart  some  sand  for 
the  bottom.  Do  not  cover  too  deeply  until  cold 
weather  arrives.  The  covering  should  consist  of 
alternate  layers  of  straw  and  earth. 


Woodlawn,  Ta.,  Farmers'  Club. 

march  session — 1876. 

We  have  received  from  D.  P.  Smith.  Secretary, 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  this  substantial  old 
Society,  C.  Gillingham,  President. 

Met  at  the  house  of  Valentine  Baker. 

Critical  committee  reported  the  premises  in  an 
inproving  condition  ;  but  the  owner  indulging  the 
unwise  practice  of  selling  off  too  much  of  his  stock 
feed. 

Immigration  committee  then  made  an  able  re- 
port. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  our  Representative  in 
Richmond  about  the  new  road  law.  He  reported 
its  probable  passage  at  an  early  day. 

A  member  desired  information  concerning  a 
piece  of  low  ground  he  proposed  putting  down  for 
a  permanent  pasture.  The  majority  recommend- 
ed seeding  with  the  old  standards,  timothy  and 
clover  ;  but  some  advised  an  addition  of  orchard 
grass. 

Mr.  Martin,  President  of  the  Anandale  Farmers' 
Club,  wished  to  obtain  the  views  as  to  the  proper 
quantity  of  grass  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre.  A  ma- 
jority use  four  quarts  each  of  timothy  and  clover. 

Better  be  eight  of  clover  and  four  of  timothy  ; 
or  six  of  red-top,  in  place  of  timothy. 

A  member  asked  what  variety  of  oats  to  sow. — 
Probristei-'s,  (not  sure  of  the  orthography),  were 
recommended.  ' 

A  superb  supper  was  then  enjoyed  by  nearly  one 
hundred  well-pleased  guests.  Adjourned. 

Industrial  Associations.—  W^e  have  received 
letters  from  different  parties,  suggesting  that  the 
various  industrial  organizations — such  as  the  Sov- 
ereigns of  Industry,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
others,  have  a  general  union  meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia during  the  Centennial  year.  If  they  will  get 
together  with  pure  and  liberal  motives — and  not 
run  into  schemes  of  personal  speculation — as  some 
of  the  leaders  of  those  two  Orders  have  done — it 
will  be  a  good  move,  and  result  in  some  benefit  to 
the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country. 

Illinois  Dairymen. — The  Illinois  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  held  its  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Elgin,  Illinois,  on  the  14th  and  i6th  days  of 
December  last.  The  report  of  their  proceedings, 
which  were  very  important,  is  published  in  a  hand- 
some pamphlet  of  52  pages,  finely  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  noted  stock.  A  copy  has  been  received 
at  this  office,  from  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
copy  intei-esting  facts. 

Elgin  has  become  the  greatest,  most  important 
dairy  centre  or  entrepot  in  the  Northwest,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  dairymen  in  that 
section  have  been  prosperous. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  country  is  estimated  at 
300,  000,  000  bushels, 
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A  CHAT  WITH  THE  LADIES  FOR  APRIL. 


BY  I'ATUXENT  PLANTER. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

When  I  hear  the  ■waters  fretting. 
When  I  see  the  chestnut  letting 
AU  her  lovely  blossom  falter  down,  I  thinlc,  "Alas 
the  day !  " 
Once,  witb  magical  sweet  singing. 
Blackbirds  set  the  woodland  ringing, 
That  awakes  no  more  while  April  hours  wear  them- 
selves away. 

In  our  hearts  fair  hope  lay  smiling. 
Sweet  as  air,  and  all  beguiling; 
And  there  hung  a  mist  of  bluebells  on  the  slope  and 
down  the  dell : 
And  we  talked  of  joy  and  splendor, 
That  years  unborn  would  render  ; 
And  the  blackbirds  helped  us  with  the  story,  for  thej^ 
kneAV  it  well- 
Piping,  fluting,  "  Bees  are  humming ; 
April's  here  and  summer's  coming ; 
Don't  forget  us  when  you  walk,  a  men  with  man  in 
pi'ide  and  joy ; 
Think  on  us  in  alleys  shady. 
When  you  step  a  graceful  lady ; 
For  no  fairer  days  have  we  to  hope  for,  little  girl  and 
boy. 

"  Laugh  and  play,  O,  lisping  waters  ! 
Lull  our  downj-^  sons  and  daughters; 
Come,  O  wind,  and  rock  their  leafy  cradle  in  thy 
wanderings  coy ; 
When  they  wake  we'll  end  the  measure, 
With  a  wild,  sweet  cry  of  pleasure, 
And  a  'Hay  down  derry,  let's  be  merry,  little  girl  and 
boy !  ' " 

—Jean  Ingelow. 


April  with  her  smiles  and  tears,  melody  of  birds, 
blooming  of  early  flowers — sweet  children  of  spring 
— has  again  come  to  us,  and  invites  those  who  have 
been  winter-bound  to  come  forth  and  breathe  the 
healthful  air,  and  commence  work  in  the  garden, 
dairy  and  poultry  yard.  All  these  are  pleasant,  re- 
creative and  health  preserving  employments  for  la- 
dies and  children. 

Every  body  knows  the  comfort  and  necessity  of. 
plenty  of  rich  milk  and  prime  butter,  in  a  house- 
hold, therefore  it  should  be  arranged  to  have  a  good 
dairy  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  country  home  should  be  without  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fowls  of  all  kinds,  and  each 
kind  of  the  best  breeds.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  have  many  chickens  of  different  breeds, — 
Two  or  three  varieties  are  enough,  so  that  they  can, 


without  much  trouble  or  expense,  be  kept  separate, 
and  each  breed  kept  pure.  The  Pekin  duck  is  now 
attracting  great  attention,  they  are  very  large, 
quiet,  prolific,  and  being  snow-white  are  orna- 
ments on  the  lawn  with  the  proud,  little  Bantam 
chickens.  The  white  (iuinea  fowl,  white  turkey 
and  pea-fowls  are  beautiful  lawn  birds.  The 
pigeons  are  in  such  varieties  now,  and  are  so  love- 
ly, that  every  homestead  should  have  a  dove  cote 
or  pigeon  loft.  If  well  cared  for,  they  pay  well. — 
Some  carrier  birds  are  sold  for  several  hundred 
dollars  a  pair,  yet  they  can  be  had  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  of  as  good  blood,  and  by  careful 
mating  and  training  be  brought  up  to  command  a 
high  figure. 

I  saw  lately  the  famous  carriers,  turbits,  priests, 
tumblers,  nuns,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Harry  Whitman,  and 
was  so  charmed  I  could  hardly  leave  the  loft,  for 
every  moment  I  saw  new  beauties  and  attractive 
qualities  of  this  interesting  class  of  birds. 

In  the  flower  garden  now,  all  should  be  activity 
in  procuring  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  and  in  secur- 
ing the  proper  tools  required  for  the  most  judici- 
ous floriculture  ;  in  general  preparation  for  a  ge- 
nial welcome  for  the  spring  and  summer  flowers. — 
Walks,  lawns,  beds  and  edgings  should  receive 
early  attention  ;  summer  houses  and  garden  seats 
repaired  and  painted  ;  rock-works  perfected,  and 
all  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  coming 
floral  visitors.  Plant  biennials  and  perennials, 
where  they  are  to  bloom ;  finish  transplanting 
roses,  and  continue  sowing  annuals  ;  finish  prun- 
ing shrubberies,  and  sow  or  plant  climbers. 

Speaking  of  garden  tools,  I  can  safely  recom- 
mend one  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  ever}'  lady, 
as  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  hand  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  its  fitness  for  working  flowers. 

This  implement  wil 
loosen  the  earth  abou 
the  plants  without  in- 
juring the  roots,  and  yet 
the  weeds  can  thereby 
be  exterminated,  root 
and  branch — it  is  indis- 
Secor's  Excelsior  Weeder,  pensable  in  the  flower 
^^o.  4,  garden,   and   also  for 

small  seeds  of  the  vegetable  garden.  It  is  useful 
in  transplanting.  Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons  sell  it 
for  only  30  cents,  or  40  cents  by  mail. 

Let  us  have  a  short  chat  about  culinary  matters, 
for  they  are  very  important,  and  good  cooking  is  a 
wonderful  tamer  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  sweetens 
domestic  life  with  many  a  graceful  smile,  when 
otherwise  would  be  reproving  frowns  if  not  un- 
kind words. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  salads  are 
most  required  by  our  appetites,  and  when  fish  are 
plenty  and  found  on  most  tables,  and  spring  chick- 
ens are  hailed  with  pleasure  by  everybody,  so  a 
few  verses  from  "  Rhymes  for  the  Kitchen,"  may 
not  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

To  roast  spring  chickens  is  to  spoil'em — 
Just  split'em  down  the  back  and  broil'em. 

Smelts  reauire  eggs  and  biscuit  powder— 
Don't  put  rat  pork  in  your  clam  chowder. 

Egg  sauce— few  make  it  right,  alas  ! 
Is  good  with  blue-fish  and  bass. 

Nice  oyster  sauce  gives  zest  to  cod — 
A  flash,  when  fresh,  to  feast  a  god. 

Shad,  stuflted  and  baked,  is  most  delicious, 
T' would  have  electrified  Apicius, 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  ladies,  both  old  and 
young,  are  daily  giving  more  attention  to  this  ne- 
cessary department  of  household  duties.  The  other 
day  I  was  the  grateful  recipient  of  a  jar  of  de- 
lectably  appetizing  pickle  from  Annapolis,  made  a 
sundry  finely-chopped  vegetables — cabbage  and 
carrot  being  the  principal  ingredients — and  dressed 
like  chow-chow.  It  was  simply  splendid.  It  was 
made  by  the  accomplished  daughter,  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  mother,  who  is  not  only  distinguish- 
ed in  position,  but  remarkable  for  refined  taste  and 
skill  in  all  things  appertaining  to  good  housewifery. 
If  it  was  not  generally  esteemed  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  ladies  to  understand  and  practice  these  do- 
mestic duties  there  would  be  less  complaint  of 
"hard  times"  and  more  domestic  felicity. 

How  proud  Mrs.  Gen.  Howard  must  have  felt 
when,  to  aid  a  good  cause,  she  gave  to  her  lady 
friends  her  practical  experience  of  "Fifty  Years  in 
a  Maryland  Kitchen."  Young  ladies,  get  that 
book,  and  take  courage  to  do  right  from  so  exalt- 
ed an  exemplar.  You  may  say,  I  am  an  "  old 
fogy,"  but  a  girl,  in  my  eyes,  is  more  lovely  when 
with  a  white  apron  on,  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  is  en- 
gaged in  household  or  culinary  work,  than  she  is 
when  bedizzened  with  gew-gaws,  dressed  in  satin, 
and  practicing  operatic  airs  at  the  piano.  Each  is 
proper  and  good  in  its  place,  but  if  both  cannot  be 
accomplished — leave  the  music  and  sing  sweet 
songs  while  at  work  in  the  kitchen.  You  will  stand 
higher,  by  so  doing,  in  the  esteem  of  any  sensible 
lover  or  husband. 


The  Sweet  Potato. 


It  is  believed  by  many  that  this  delicious  escu- 
lent, the  sweet  potato,  batatas  adulis,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  tuber  that  comes  on  our  tables, 
not  even  by  the  Irish  potato,  solanum  tuberosum  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  will  grow  in 
any  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone  and  mature  good 
tubers. 

In  this  region  there  are  two  varieties  of  the 
sweet  potato — the  yellow  and  the  purple,  the  for- 
mer generally  the  sweetest  and  best  for  the  table. 

The  Southern  Cultivator  speaks  of  another  va- 
riety, the  "  Mexican  or  Bahama  Yam,  lately  inti'o- 
duced  ;  we  have  cultivated  it  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  productive  variety  we  have 
ever  seen.  A  vigorous  grower,  tuber  globular,  skin 
dull  white,  pale  yellow  within,  an  early  variety,  and 
the  best  for  the  table  when  first  dug,  of  all  others. 
It  keeps  better  if  well  cared  for,  and  produces  lar- 
5^er  crops  than  any  variety  we  have  cultivated. — 
We  would  recommend  it  for  general  culture." 

The  modes  of  propagating  this,  like  other 
sweet  potatoes,  are  various  ;  some  split  the  pota- 
toes and  lay  them  flatwise  in  hot-beds  to  sprout 
and  make  plants,  early  in  March  ;  otheis  cut  them 
in  small  pieces,  then  plant  in  ridges,  five  inches 
apart,  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm,  then,  when 
sprouted,  plant  where  wanted. 


To  Prevent  Sweet  Potatoes  from  Rotting". 

I  have  noticed  for  the  last  few  years  various 
plans  for  preventing  sweet  potatoes  from  rotting 
after  being  gathered  and  banked  or  housed.  It  was 
my  father's  plan  to  wait  until  the  frost  had  killed 
the  vines,  and  dig  on  a  good,  open  day — throwing 
in  heaps,  afterward  dividing  the  large  from  the 
small — turning  all  about — then  hauled  up  to  a 
place  rather  sloping,  and  the  earth  dug  out  to  hard 
foundation,  potatoes  put  down  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  corn  stalks  long  enough  to  go  from 
bottom  of  trench  to  top  of  bank,  with  small  ones 
to  fill  up  cracks  so  that  you  could  not  see  the  pota- 
toes at  all,  then  commence  at  bottom  with  good, 
thick  layer  of  dirt,  so  there  would  be  good  thick- 
ness of  dirt  all  the  way  up  (using  no  straw  or  bark) 
leaving  opening  at  the  top,  and  good  shelter  over 
to  cover  the  entire  bank.  I  never  knew  of  any 
potatoes  being  lost  under  any  circumstances,  man- 
aged as  above.  Now,  let  all  make  trial  of  this 
plan,  and  see  for  themselves,  if  it  is  not  a  good 
plan. — McDuffie,  in  So.  Ctiltivator. 


Fanciers'  Journal. —  We  have  received  and 
examined  a  copy  of  this  handsome  weekly  maga- 
z'ne,  printed  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  which  J.  M. 
Wade  and  A.  N,  Raub  are  editors.  It  is  full  of  use- 
ful matter  for  chicken  and  bird  fanciers, 

Harry  F,  Whitman,  145  W.  Pratt  Street,  is  the 
Baltimore  Agent,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions. 

New  Publications  Received. 


Grossman  Bros.  Catalogue  is  neatly  printed  and 
be  autifully  illustrated.  It  contains  mucii  valuable 
information,  and  is  truly  what  it  professes  to  be— A 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 


Vick's  Floral  Guide,  No.  2.  for  1876,  is  already  on 
hand,  and  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  its  illus-, 
trations  as  well  as  in  instructive  and  pleasant  read- 
ing matter.  To  say  this,  is  to  bestow  the  highest 
praise  we  can. 


L.  B.  Case,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  sends  us  his  hand 
some  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue  for  1876. 


Mentor,  in  the  Granges  and  H«mes  of  the  PtUrons  of 
Husbandry— By  Rev.  A  B  Grosh,  Clark  <fe  Maj  nard 
Publishers,  5  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

This  work  is  handsomely  gotten  up  and  prettily 
embellished. 


Catalogues  Received. 


William  H  Moguls  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Nurse- 
ry and  Green  House  Stock. 

Randolph  Peters'  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornament- 
al Trees  and  Plants;  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Saul's  Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants,  for  1876— Washington  City.  One  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  interes'ing  of  the  series  of  catalogues 
yet  issued  by  this  extensive  and  popular  plant  and 
seed  establishment. 
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BALTIMORE  MARKETS-APRIL  1. 


This  Market  Report  Is  carefully  made  up  every 
month,  and  farmers  may  rely  upon  its  correctness. 


Ashes  — The  market  nominal  at  5  cents  for  Pot, 
and  7  cents  for  Pearl. 

Bark — The  market  steady  and  unchanged.  We 
quote  No.  1  at  |30;  No.  2  at  ;J21a22  per  ton,  free  on 
board. 

Benns  and  Peas — The  market  Is  dull  and  easier. 
We  quote- 
New  York  medium  choice  $1  30al  50 

New  York  Prime  %\  15al  75 

Country  Beans   75al  91) 

B»>e8wax— Receipts  light,  and  prices  steady;  in  fair 
demand.   We  ^uole  at  3Ua31  cents. 

Broom  Corn  —  The  market;  prices  lower.  We 
quote  good  to  choice  medium  green.  8ay  cents;  com- 
mon red  tipped,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Butter — 

Ex.  Fine  Choice. 

New  York  State  4()a42  27a28 

North  Western  Roll  30a32  22a23 

Western  Reserve  do  80a32  21a22 

Western  packed  25a28  22a23 

Near  by  Receipts  30a32  22a23 

Cheese — 

New  York  Stale  Choice  13 

do.      do.     Good  to  prime  12 

Western  Fine    12^al3 

do.      Good  to  prime  Ili^al2 

Dried  Fruits — DOMESTIC— 
Apples,  sliced  12 

do.     quarters   8 

Peaches,  peeled  17 

do.       uu  peeled  quarters  lO 

do.      halves  103^al2 

Feathers  —  We  quote  60  cents  foi  Western  Live 
Geese,  50ao5  cents  for  good  do.,  and  2.!)a45  cents  for 
common  to  fair  per  ft). 

GRAIN.*, 

CORN. 

SouthernWhite  

do.  Yellow  

whkAt.  . 

Western  No.  1  Amber..  

do.   No.  2  do  

do.   Mixed  do  

do.   No.  1  Red   1 

do.   No.  2  do   1 

Penns  Ivan  la  Red   1 

Maryland  Red   1  15 

do.      Amber   1  52 

do      White   1  25 

OATS. 

Southern  good  to  prime  , 

RYE. 

Good  to  prime  

Hay  and  Straw — 

Hay— f^ecil  Co.  Timothy  S21 

do.     Penn.  and  New  York   28 

do.    Mixed   18 

do.     Clover   16 

Straw— Wheat   18 

do.      Oat   12 

do.      Rye   13 


Prime. 

18a20 
17al9 
18a20 
17a20 

al4i^ 

3131^ 


al3 
a9 
al8 
all 


.55a62 
.57a59 


.$1 
..  1 


60 
35 

47 

35 
37 


al  67 

a 

a 

al  49 
al  37 
al  39 
al  30 
al  55 
al  50 


.51a61 
.75a80 


00a24  00 
00a32  00 
00a20  00 
00al8  00 
00al6  00 
0()al4  00 
00al4  00 

Hides— Market  fair;  quotations  as  follows:  Asso- 
ciation Steers,  self  cted  middle  and  overweights,  lOall 
cents  Cows  and  light  Steers,  9  cents. 

'>lill  F»-«d  — 

Western  Bran,  per  ton  *15  00al7  — 

do.    Shipstnf!',  per  ton   18  00a  — 

Onions—  astern  31. 75a2.00 for  round  lots;  Western 
*1..50al.75  per  bbl. 

Potatoes — 

Early  Rose,  per  bu^^hel   40a  50 

do.         per  bid  :  f  1  50a2  00 

Peerless,  per  bus   30a  40 

do.      per  bcl   1  25al  50 

Peach  Blow,  per  bus   45a  50 

do.       per  bbl   1  eoal  75 

Sweet  Potat  es  per  bbl  2  50n2  75 


Fresh  Western  ISalS 

Near  by  receipts   15al6 

Pickled  — a— 

Fresh  Southern  — a— 

Poultry  an  •  Game — 

Turkeys,  undrawn  13  al7 

Chickens  ,  12  al3 

Ducks  12  al5 

Geese   7  a  8 

(Drawn  la3  cents  higher,  as  to  quality.) 
l^IVB  STOCK. 
BEEF  CATTLE. 

That  rated  first  quality  5  a6>^  cents 

Medium  or  fair  quality  -il^^/i  do- 

Most  sales  are  from  4  a5  do. 

Hos8-88al0,  latter  for  a  few  extra  heavy  Hogs. 
Sheep— We  quote  at  4Ka  7X  cents  per  lb.,  gross. 
?"eed8— (  lover  scarce  and  in  demand. 

Clover  Alsike  ^  5ic 

do      Lucerne  best  50c 

do      Red,  Choice   18a20 

do      White  60c 

Flaxscfd  ^bush.  l.OOal  70 

Grass  Red  Top  ^  bush.  l.OOal.50 

do      Orchard  3.00a3.25 

do      Italian  Rye  3.50 

do      Hungarian  2.00a2.25 

do      Timothy  45  ft)  1.50al.75 

do      Kentucky  Blue  1.50al.75 

do      Extra  Clean  1.75a2.00 

do      Fine  mixed  for  lawns  4.00a5.00 

'I  ob  «eeo    LEAF — 

Maryland   Fiosted  $5  00a  6  00 

do.        sound  common   6  00a  6  50 

do.        good       do   7  00a  7  50 

do.        middling   9  00al5  00 

do.        good  to  tine  red  12  00a20  00 

do.        fancy  13  00a20  oO 

do.        upper  country   7  50a  9  <  0 

do.        ground  leaves,  new   3  OOalO  00 

Virginia— common  and  good  lugs   6  50a  8  Oq 

do.       common  to  medium  leaf   9  OOall  00 

do.       fair  to  good  12  00al4  OJ 

do.      selections  15  00a20  00 

do.       stems,  common  to  fine   2  00a  4  Oq 

Wool  For  Tub- washed,  47a49  cents;  unwashed. 
30a35  cents  per  1  b. 

>Hs' •■liimeotis  Produce- 
Peas,  black  eye  ver  bus  1  35  al  50 

Apples,  New  York,  per  bbl  i  GO  a4  50 

do.   country        do   ....2  00  a2  50 

Sheep's  Pelts,  each    50  al  00 

1  allow,  country,  per  lb   83^a  9 

So  ip,  country,  per  lb   4  a  6 

siim<ic  We  quote  American  per  ton,  $78.00a82.00; 
Sicilj^  90al.OO. 

Feri i I izer>— Jobbing  rates  are  here  quoted.  Con- 
tracts for  large  orders  can  be  made  at  reduced  figures. 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

Peruvian  Guano  |59  00a60  (  0 

Turner's  Excelsior  t50  00 

do      Ammonia  Sup.  Phos   45  00 

:=oluble  Pacific  Guano   45  00 

Basin's  di  Co.'s  Sol.  S.  Is.  Guano   50  00 

Excellenza  Soluble  Phosphate   50  00 

do       Cotton  Fertilizer   50  00 

John  Bullock  &  Sons'  Pure  Ground  Bone   42  00 

J.  M.  Rhodes  &  Co.'s  Ammoniated  Phosphate...  45  00 

Popplein's  Silicated  Phosphate  of  Lime   50  00 

Lorentz  <\:  Ritter's  Star  Tobacco  F'erti  izer   55  00 

do  do       do   Ammoniated   50  0  ) 

do  do       do   Dissolved  Bone   50  00 

R.  J.  Baker  d-  ro.'s  Ground  Bone   40  00a42  (0 

R.  J.  Baker  &  Co.'s  Dissolved  Raw  Bone   45  00 

Zell's  Amm  n.  I  one  S  per  Phos  

Whitman's  Pho.sphate   45  00 

Missouri  l  one  Meal   43  Qu 

Horner's  Md.  Super  Phosphate   50  00 

do      Bone  Dust   45  00 

Dissolved  Bones..   45  CO 

Moro  Phillips' Super  Phosphate  of  Lime   48  00 

Plaster  per  bbl.   1  75 

Orchilla  Guano,  A.  A.  per  ton   30  00 

Soutli  Sea  Guano   50  00 

Slingluff  &  Co.'s  Dissolved  Raw  Bone   45  00 

Slinglnff  (k  Co.'s  Dissolved  Bone  Ash  40  00a42  50 

Whitman's  Potato  1  hosphate  45  Of 

"  Dissolved  Missouri  1  one   45  00 

Hone  Asli   43  00 
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Markets.— A  subscriber  asks  about  our  market  re- 
ports; the  prices  given  are  those  of  the  week  before 
our  Journal  goes  to  press,  as  near  as  they  can  can  be 
ascertained,  from  various  operators  and  ruling  trans- 
actions. 


NEW  ADTERTISEMENTS. 

W.      Pinner— Whale  Oil  &  Tobacco  Soap. 

Geo.  O.  Brown,  Montvue  Poultry  Yards. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Co.— High  Grade  Peruvian  Guano. 

The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

Jas.  D.  Mason  &  Co.— Maryland  Steam  Bakery. 

E  R.  Cochran— Middleton  Nursery, 

Chas.  B.  Wise— So.  Maryland  Poultry  Yards. 

Fancier's  Journal- H.  F.  Whitman,  Agent 

F.  I.  Sage— Vinegar— How  made  in  10  Hou  s. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons— Walking  Cultivator. 

Purdy  &  Dorland— Small  Fruit  Instructor. 

J.  W.  Porter— Grape  Boxes, 

Stinson  &  Co.— $5  to  $20  a  day  at  home. 

Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.— Pamphlets,  &c. 

True  &.  Co.— S12  a  day  at  Home. 

A.  F.  White  &  Co.— Chufas  and  Japan  Peas. 

Henry  Weber— Plants,  &c. 

Let  every  farmer  read  the  advertisement  in  this 
paper  of  "Chufas  and  Japan  Peas,"  If  one-half 
that  is  claimed  for  these  crops  by  the  best  authorities 
be  true,  they  are  indeed  a  godsend  to  the  South 

CHUFAS  AND  JAPAU  PEAS. 

The  introduction  of  these  crops  throughout  the 
South  win  enable  us  to  keep  our  stock  and  fill 
our  smoke-houses  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  at 
the  West.  The  Chufa  is  planted  in  a  ridge  like  po- 
tatoes, yields  on  common  land  200  bushels  per  acre 
of  the  richest  feed,  unequaled  for  fattening  hogs, 
poultry— and  children.  One  acre  will  fatten  more 
hogs  than  ten  acres  ol  the  best  corn,  besides  fur- 
nishing grazing  all  siimmer.  For  the  truth  of 
these  claims  we  refer  to  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  or  to  any  agricultural  pa- 
per in  the  South.  Price,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  20c 
a  package,  40c  a  pint,  76c  a  quart  by  express  %\  a 
peck,  $15  a  bushel. 

The  Japan  Pea  fullj"  established  its  merits  sev. 
eral  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  universal  demand 
It  grows  upright  like  a  cotton  stalk,  is  cultivated 
like  corn  and  yields  from  150  to  300  bushels  an  acre 
on  ordinary  land.  Stock  of  all  kinds  relish  it  and 
thrive  highly  on  it  without  other  feed  Also  excel- 
lent for  table  use  (after  boiling  about  a  week  ) 
Price  by  mail,  postage  paid,  15c  a  package,  30c  a  pint, 
69c  quart  By  express,  $3  a  peck,  $10  per  bushel. 
These  seeds  are  so  scarce  and  costly  that  we  cannot 
make  any  discount  to  wholesale  dealers  or  gran 
ges. 

When  Southern  planters  grow  their  own  stock- 
feed  and  fatten  their  own  hogs  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  hard  times  and  "middlemen"  for  this  will 
put  an  end  to  both.  If  you  fear  to  invest  largely  it 
will  cost  but  a  trifle  to  try  these  seeds,  and  unless 
your  experience  differs  from  all  others  you  will  be 
ihanklul  for  the  trial.  Address, 
A.  F.  WHirjE       I  O.. 

IVasliville,  Tenn. 


(he  x    (hn A  per  day  at  home. 
vpU  10  vpZU  free.  Stinson  &  Co 


Samples  worth  %\ 
.,  Portland,  Maine. 


SEND  25cts  to  G.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York,  for 
Pamplet  of  100  pages,  containing  lists  of  3000  news- 
papers and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 


$12 


a  »iay  at  home.  Agents  wanted.  Outfit  and 
terms  free.       TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Main. 


INVENTORS.L^a".^ 


want  a  Patent,  send  us  a 
or  sketch  and  a  full  des- 
cription of  vour  invention.  We  will  make  an  examini- 
tion  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  if  we  think  it  patentable,  will 
send  you  papers  and  advice,  and  prosecute  your  case.  Our 
fee  will  be  in  ordiaary  cases,  $25  Advice  free.  Address 
LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO..  Washington,  D  C  B^Send 
Postal  Card  for  our  "Guidk  for  obtai.mng  Patents,"  a 
book  of  50  pages.  sep  ly 


THE  PARAOON  TOMATO,  now  so  popu- 
lar, I  introdncpd  six  years  ago.  I  now  intro- 
duce the  A  A/T  It  la  teti  days  earlier  than 
the  Par-  jL^vy-ixL  Hi*  a?on,  solid,  few  Fped.s.  ri- 
pens all  over  at  same  time;  rich  co' or,  delicious  favor, 
very  productive,  producing  uniil  frost  kills  the 
vines,  and  none  Imperfect.  Forty  seeds,  2.">c.;  KK) 
eeeis.  .50c.  liifinirston's.  fremiaiu  Cabbagre— 
9.5  to  101  will  produce  large,  solid  heads.  Package,  2'c. 
Hew  Wbiite  CJlobe  Onion— Very  fine ;  pke,  2^. 
Bermuda  Onion— Will  grow  15  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  pkg,  2.5c. ;  oz  ,  50c. ;  both  grow  from  seed  in 
one  season  {mild  and  good  keepers).  Oolden  Hend 
li^'ttnce — Large  and  tender;  10c.  Mr  Favorite 
Cnca mber -Early ;  lOc. ;  Sent  postpaid;  or  the 
above  six  for  $1.   ( Parnoon  Tomato,  2  c") 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SECY  OHIO  STATE 
BOARD  OF  ACRICULTURE.-"Mr.  a.  a\  .  uv.ng- 

PTo.v,  J)ear  Sir:  I  ha\  e  no  liesitation  In  saving  that  the  ACITIG 
Tomato  in  ^7  estimation,  thebe^tToniato  that  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  liavingon  my  table.  "U  ife  shaves  in  this  expres- 
sion of  estimate  with  me.  Truly  yours,  J.  H.  KuppaEt."  Co- 
lumbus, o.,  Oct.  20, 1875.   The  Ohio  Farmer  (Sept. 

25,  1875),  says  :  "Mr.  IJvingston,  the  t\  ell  known  seed  grower, 
exhibited  at  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  liberal  samples  of  his  saw 
TomatOT^,  which  he  originated.  The  committee  voluntarily  gave 
him  the  following  expression  of  their  opinion:  '  Jfr.  Livingston, 
Sir— The  Acme  """^  ParagOfl  are  the  best  Tomatoes  oa 
exhibition.  Signed  by  M.  J.  Kelloy.  .I.Lutz,  S.  Johnson,  Award- 
ing Committee.'  " 

Catalogue  free.  A.  W.  LIVINGSTON, 

(NsAB  Columbus.)  ReynOldSbUfg,  O. 


Our  Combined  WHOLESALE  List  of 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN! 

(Seeds,  Plants,  Florists'  Requisites,  etc.) 
For  the  TRADK  ONL.1',  mailed 
free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  TORK. 


CJ^OSMAN  BJ?0'SC\T\JWV'E  &  GUIPE,  to  the 
FLOWER  and  vegetable  garden,  for  1876.  Elegantly 
Illitstrated,  and  containing  a  Magnificent  COLORED 
PLATE.    Sent  free.  Address, 

[Eiitabli.yhe(l  Mi40  ~\      Crosman  Kro'.'^,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


145  &  147  W.  PRATT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


 ~T  -i  -nrfTT-rv 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

Manufacture  of 

Acids,  Chemicals  &  Fertilizing  Materials. 

IMoro  Phillips'  Genuine  Improved 


UPER  PHOSPHATE. 


THE    EST  WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS  AND  COTTON  PRODUCER  in  the  MARKET. 

Pi  ice  $48  Per  Ton— 2000  Pounds. 


THE  BE-ST  FERTILIZER,  FOR  TRUCKERS  WE  KIVOW  OF. 
Price  $18  Per  Ton  3,000  Pounds. 


SOLUBLE  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

Prepared  by  Moro  Phillips.    Guaranteed  very  soluble. 

Price  $32  per  Ton. 
Discount  to  Dealers  or  large  Purchasers. 


SERRAXA  GUANO, 

A    AT  URAL  ORGANIC  DEPOSIT,  Containing  Valuable  Fertilizing  Properties. 
Price  $25  Per  Ton.        Discount  to  Dealers  and  Large  Purchasers. 

f  110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

(95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country.    Information  furnished  on  application. 

ap-ly  Sole  Proprietor  and  MaDufaoturer 
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GRANGE'S  AMERIGAIff 


Manufactured  from  the  most  concentrated  materials,  and  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  POTASH,  which  especially  adapts  it  for 

the  cultivation  of 

Tol>acco,    Oorn,   Potatoes,  &c. 

Write  for  analysis,  terms  and  prices. 

OERMAIV  [3StassliirtJ^ 

(KAmiT^) 

Calcined,  Ground  and  wholly  Soluble,  containing  23  to  30  per  cent,  of 

SULPHATE    OF  POTASH, 

and  other  valuable  ingredients,  being  the  cheapest  source  of  Potash 
now  available  ;  also  MURIATE  OF  POTASH,  80  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards.   Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Also 

Fill  IPif  4H®  1§11  ' 

Containing  Ammonia  41  to  5  per  cent.     Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  48 

to  60  per  cent. 

^|^g=*  To  those  who  wish  to  manufacture  their  own  PHOSPHATES 
we  offer  a  complete  line  of  PUREST  MATERIALS,  and  will  furnish 
formula.  P.  C.  GRANCIS  €k  GO. 

Oipce,  4:7  Light  Streetf  Baltimoref  Md. 

MONTVUE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Brooklandville,  Baltimore,  Co.,  Md.          Geo.  O.  Brown,  Proprietor. 
CHOICE  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  (from  best  known  Strains,) 

BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAMES,  {First  Bremium  and  Cup  Birds,) 
HOUDANS,  Equal  to  any  in  U.  S.  WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS,  (First  Premium  and  Cup  Birds.) 
WHITE  J.EGHORNS,  Smitli  &  otlier  Strains. 

I  am  also  breeding  fine  Bantams  of  the  following  varieties  .  GOLDEN  SEBRIGHTS,  BLACK  AFRICANS, 
BROWN  RED  GAME,  BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAME  and  DOMINIQUE  BANTAMS.  EGGS  for  sale 
in  Season.  Packed  to  HATCH.  Fancy  Pigeons  in  Variety.  Lap-Eared  or  Madagascar  and  White  Aurora 
Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  &c. 

On  18  Coops  Fowls  entei'ed  by  me,  at  late  Maryland  Show,  my  Birds  won  28  Premiums,  besides  Three  Sil- 
ver GobleU,  Chromo  and  Wright's  Poultry  Book.'''  Enclose  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Imperial  Egg 
Food  and  Parish  Chemical  Food  for  sale. 


GRAPE  BOXES. 


The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  Grape  Boxes 
of  the  most  improved  pattern,  and  of  the  various 
sizes  needed  for  the  shipment  of  grapes  to  the  Eas- 
tern and  Northern  markets.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  timber,  and  three  year's  use  has  proved  their 
great  durability  and  value.  They  will  be  furnished 
on  liberal  terms.  Early  correspondence  solicited. 

J.  W.  PORTER. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


VINEaAR 


HOW  MADE  IIV  10 
HOURS,  from  Cider,  I 
Wine,  Molasses  or  Sorghum,  without  using  drugs.  Ad-  j 
dyess  F.  1,  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Springfield,  Mass,  { 


Will  be  Sold  Cheap^ 

15,000  VERBENAS, 

In  50  Beautiful  Varieties,  as  go  3d  as  any  in  this 
country.  Also  a  large  stock  ol  a  General  Collec- 
tion ot 

Biiddifif/  Blants,  Roses  and  Basket 
Plants, 

Of  the  very  best  quality.  Send  for  Price-List. 

HENRY  WEBER, 
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SPRINGSTYLES,1876 


We  opened,  Saturday,  March  18th,  the  Largest  and  most 

Complete  Line  of 


SPRING  CLOTHING, 


FOR 


MEN'S  AND  B 


w  ^^^^^   

Bvep  offered  in  !Be.ltimor@. 

These  Goods  are  manufactured  by  ourselves,  and  are  superior  in 
Style,  Quality  and  Fit,  to  any  Groods  outside  of  N'ew  York  City. 

Jj^g:^^  Comparison  of  Styles  and  Quality  Solicited.  Goods  Ex- 
changed or  money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory. 


RO&ERS,  PEET  &  CO. 


PROFBIETORS  OF  THE  ONLY  GENVFNE 


LOTH  IN 


184  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET, 


[Opposite  Light  Street,]         Bi^LTIMOUE,  MD. 

Bemember  FFumler  and  Place,       Branch  of  487  Broadway^  New  YorJc, 
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AND 


An  extra  nice  stock  of 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees 


ALSO 


SMALL  FRUIT  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS, 
Now  ready  at  low  prices  for  Cash. 


PEACH  TREES 


A  SPECIALTY. 


All  the  new  and  popular  kinds,  as  well  as  a  full 
line  of  the  old  and  well-tesied  staple  varieties. 

Will  exchange  good  Peach  Trees,  for  some  Pear 
Trees,  or  Real  Estate,  or  Live  Stock  at  fair  rates. 

For  Catalogues,  address, 

E.  R,  OOCHRAIff^ 

MIDDLETOWN, 

So.  Mafflaod  Poultff  lards. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  from  1st  Premium  and  High 
Class  Light  Brahmas.  The  introduction  of  new 
blood  from  PtiiJander  Williams' Premium,  and  Co- 
mey's  celebrated  "  Duke  of  York  "  strains,  gives  me 
stock  second  to  none  in  the  South. 

A  few  Partridge  Cochin  Eggs  after  May  15th. 

All  my  P.  C.'s  are  direct  from  tlie  Yards  of  P.  Wil- 
liams. 

Most  of  my  L.  B.  Pullets  are  the  best  of  last  year's 
raising  trorn  stock  purchased  in  Conn. 

1st  PREMIUM,  2  SPECIALS  AND  SILVER  CUP 

At  Baltivioi e,  in  January^  1876. 

See  March  Farmer  for  prices,  <fec.  Send  money  in 
registered  letter  to 

California,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md. 

CHARLES  B.  WISE. 

FANCIERS'  JOURISTAL. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  con- 
taining twenty-four  pages  of 
firvSt-class  reading  matter,  de- 
voted to  the  Scientific  Breeding 
and  Management  of  Fowls, 
Pigeons,  Birds,  Dogs,  Rab- 
bits. Pets,  &c. 

Subscription  $2.50  per  annum. 
10  cents  per  single  copy. 
Address, 

FANCIERS'  JOURNAL, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Or  H.  F.  WHITMAN,  Agent, 

Box_154,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 


HUGHLiITT'S  IVORY  WHEAT! 

Make  Money  and  Benkfit  Your  Neighboks. 

Dear  Sir:— Allow  me  to  call  your  attetion  to  a 
new  kind  of  Spring  Wheat  that  will  yield  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  was  grown  in  Africa,  and  has  been 
growing  in  the  United  States  with  unparalelled  suc- 
cess for  two  years  The  grain  of  tiiis  wheat  is  small, 
plump  and  heavy,  of  a  whiteish  color,  and  weighs  70 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  Its  growth  is  quite 
different  from  all  other  grades  of  wheat,  one  pint  be- 
ing sufficient  to  plant  an  acre.  One  hundred  grains 
is  suftcient  for  any  farmer  to  plant,  in  order  to  obtai  n 
an  abundance  of  seed  for  twenty  to  forty  acres  the 
following  year. 

Its  great  value  consists : 

1.  In  its  abundant  yield. 

2.  In  its  flour  qualities. 

3.  In  the  quality  of  bread  made  from  its  flour,  be- 
ing equal  to  that  made  from  the  best  white  wheat, 

4.  In  its  great  yield  of  flour. 

5.  In  the  facilitj^  in  which  it  is  harvested. 

6.  In  its  making  good  yield  on  any  kind  of  land. 

7.  In  its  being  a  very  bard  nature  and  not  liable 
to  rust. 

8.  In  its  being  easily  threshed  on  our  common 
threshers. 

9.  In  its  retention  of  these  properties  through  suc- 
cessive years  of  cultivation,  and  not  "running  out " 
as  many  new  kinds  do  in  America. 

TERMS. 

100  grains  of  Ivory  Wheat,  $1.00. 
500  grains  to  one  address,  4.00 
No  discount  allowed  on  any  order  for  less  than  500 
grains. 

Money  must  be  sent  in  registered  letter,  prepaid,  or 
post-office  order,  or  it  will  be  at  the  senders  risk. 

All  communications  requiring  an  answer  must 
have  a  stamp  enclosed. 
All  wheat  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  clubs. 

Address,  L.  L.  Osment, 

Cleaveland,  Tenn. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

Mammoth  Early  Pure  White  Prolific  Pop  Corn. 

A  NEW  IMPORTATION. 

100  Bushels  to  tlie  Acre. 

Every  G^rain  Warranted  to  Pop, 

When  ground  it  produces  a  flour  analogous,  both 
in  appearance  and  taste,  to  flour  made  from  wheat. 
Even  an  epicure  would  fail  to  distinguish  between 
bread  made  from  the  two. 

1st.  This  Corn  ripens  FOUR  weeks  earlier  than  the 
common  American  Corn. 

The  fodder  will  remain  green  for  weeks  after  the 
grain  is  ripe. 

Grow  from  8  to  15  Ears  on  Each  Stalk. 

IT  GROWS  FROM  9  TO  12  FEET  HIGH. 

Ears  Averaging  from  11  to  12  Inches  in  Length. 
14  Hows  to  the  Eax*. 
The  cob  is  very  small  and  the  seed  all  sound.— 
Every  grain  warranted  to  grow. 


TERMS: 

On  receipt  of  50  cents  we  will  send  enough  for  50 
hills,  prepaid  by  mail. 

For  $1.00  enough  for  150  hills. 

For  S3.50  enough  for  6.00  hills. 

For  S5.00  enough  for  1.500  hills,  with  fviU  direc- 
tions for  planting  and  cultivating. 

Send  money  only  by  Post-Office  Order  or  Regis- 
tered Letter,  at  our  risk. 


CERTIFICATE  AS  TO  CHARACTER. 
Cleaveland  National  Bank,  Exchange  and  Deposit 
Bank,  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police,  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  the  Banner  Office,  Herald  Office,  or  any  office 
of  the  connty  of  Bradley.  Address  all  orders, 
OSMENT  &  CO., 

Cleveland,  Bradley  Co.,  Temj, 
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TO  TREE  PLANTERS. 

Nurseryman,  Dealers,  etc. 

The  following  CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will 

be  sent  to  all  applicants  as  follows: 
No.  1— Frnits  (just  published),  56  pages,  and  Colored 
Plate,  15  c. 

No.  8— Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub?,  Roses,  etc.,  134 
pages,  50  IllustratioDS,  and  a  fine  Colored 
Plate  of  Roses.  J35  c. 
No.  3— Green  and  Hot^House  &  Bedding  Plants, 

with  supplemental  list  of  JXovelties,  free. 
No,  4— "Wholesale,  Free. 
No.  5 -List  of  New  Roses  for  1876,  I«'REE, 

In  paper  covers,  mailed  post  free  at  annexed  prices. 
No8. 1  k,  ^—Neatly  bound  together,  forming  an  interesting 
and  valuable  book  for  reference. 
Address,  50c.  by  mail,  post-paid. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Horse 

"  GYRO." 

This  splendid  young  horse,  by  Gilroy,  out  ol 
Florence  Wallace,  and  half  brother  to  the  famous 
race  horse  Grimstead,  has  become  the  property  of 
the  advertiser,  and  will  make  the  season  of  1876,  at 
Ills  residence.  One  mile  north  of  Cockeyville,  Bal- 
more  county.  Gilroy,  was  by  Lexington,  and 
Florence  Wallace,  by  Vandal,  who  was  by  import- 
ed Glencoe.  Full  certified  pedigree,  can  be  examin- 
ed, and  terms  ascertained,  which  will  be  liberal 
upon  application  to 

SAMUEL  W.  WORTHINGTON,  . 

Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 
Mares  kept  for  $10  per  mouth.   All  risk  at  the 
owner  of  the  mares, 
leb-4t* 


ROSES 


SEEDS 


PLANTS 


Eight  beautiful  ever-bloom- 
ing Monthly  Roses,  pot-grown, 
sent  safely  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  $1. 

Twenty-five  varieties  choice 
Flower  Seeds  sent,  post-paid, 
for  $1.- 

Your  choice  of  seventeen  col- 
lections of  Bedding  Plants  sent 
for  81. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Plants  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  apply.  Address, 

Beni.  A.  Elliott  &  Co  , 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


feb-3t. 


1876  DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDER,  1876 

Contains  descriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable, 
Flower  and  Grass  Seeds.  Plants,  Bulbs, -Novelties, 
and  every  GARDEN  REQUISITE.  Beautifully  il- 
}iii5trated.  Send  two  3  ct.  stamps  for  postage. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

7Jf  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PERFECTION  AT  LAST 

In  one  Important  Art. 

EVERY  BODY  USING  THE 

"Gulf  Stream  Refrigerated  Dairy  Room/' 

without  an  exception,  eajs  that  it  is  a  "  PERFECT 
SUCCESS." 

One  party  writes — I  have  never  had  any  sour 
milli  in  my  dairy,  daring^the  15  moaths  that  I  have 
been  using  your  patent  dairy ;  no  more  spring 
houses  for  me." 

Another — "  Your  dairy  works  like  a  charm,  Sum- 
mer and  Winter ;  your  sub-earth  ventilation  is  cer- 
tainly a  capital  thing," 

Another — "The  subteranean  ventilator  is  per- 
fectly simple,  and  is  simply  perfect." 

Dairymen,  if  you  desire  to  know  all  about  the 
latest  and  best  improvements  in  Dairy  Construction, 
send  25  cts.,  and  a  stamp  for  a  copj  of  my  new 
book. 

"How  to  construct  a  Perfect  Dairy  Room" 
Illustrated. 

Address,  J.  WILKINSON. 

Rural  Architect,  Land  Scape  Gardener,  and  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  Agricultural  Building,  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  after  February  1st,  1876,  and  Mm- 
sion  House,  Baltimore,  Md.,  till  then. 
feh-6t. 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

U#\A^E7  Is'EW  CATAX.OGUE, 

n  mam    pages,  containing  the  greatest 

_  variety  of  Garden  and  Flower 

(j^p^r)  yy  jM   Seeds,  and  the  best  strains  of  home 
grown  seeds  for  Market  Gardeners 

Si?  ^  ITk  ^  Family  Gardens,  Amateurs  and 
■»  &  ii^  ^9  Florists,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply 
HOVEY  &  CO.  53  No.  Market  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

O  A  N  G  E  BT, 

Cured  by  I>r.  BO:^D'S  Discovery. 

Remedies,  with  full  directions,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  particulars.  Addx'ess 

H.  T.  BOND,  M.  D.,  Penna,  Cancer  Institute, 

3208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  aply 

GEO.  W  WEBB  &  Co! 
GOLDSMITH  AND  JEWELER, 

Rich  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches  and  Sterling 
SILVERWARE. 

Repairing  of  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  experienced 
workmen. 

 Cor.  Baltimore  <St  Light  Sts.,  Baiti  nore. 

SMALL  FRUIT  mSTRUCTOR, 

A  work  of  64  pages,  that  tells  how  to  grow  fruits  in 
abundance  for  home  use  or  market,  having  drawings 
to  illustrate,  etc.,  etc.  Price  25  cents,  post  paid. 
Our  Pruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener  is  a 
monthly  paper,  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  truck 
raising  and  home's  adornment,  at  1  00  per  year. 
Most  liberal  terms  to  club  agents  of  any  paper  in 
this  country.  A  specimen  copy  as  well  as  our 
wholesale  and  retail  price  list  of  plants  and  tbkes 
to  applicant.  Adpress  A.  M.  PURDY  &  CO., 
Rochester.  N.  Y  or  PURDY  PORLAND,  South 
Bend,  Indiaus^, 
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MARYLAND  POUDRETTE, 

Rich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNESIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  by 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT^ 

28  HoUiday  street,  Baltimore. 

4,500  TONS  HIGH  GRADE  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

We  offer  for  }>ale  a  portion  of  our  stock  of  High  Grade  Peruvian  Guano,  as  viz  : 
250  tons  ex-Devonshire,  containing  16.88  Ammonia. 
350  tons  ex-Heroina  "        12.91  " 

1,350  tons  ex- Jos.  Fish  "         13.80  " 

1,150  tons  ex-Alice  C.  13.95  " 

800  tons  ex-Yosemite  "        12.92  " 

600  tons  ex-St.  Mary  "         13.00  " 

The  above  cargoes  were  purchased  exclusivelj'  for  manufacturing  our  F-XCELiSIOR  GUANO,  and 
were  analyzed  bj-  Dr.  G.  A.  Liebig,  of  this  city,  for  us.   We  guarantee  the  Quality. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  GO. 

42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 


R.  J.  BAKER  8c  CO.'S 

FERTILIZE 

PURE  FINE  GROUND  BONE, 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONE  ASH. 

66  Oil  Yitrol,  German  Potash  Salts,  Pure  Chemicals  for  making  Super- 
phosphate at  the  lowest  market  price.    Call  at 

R.  J.  BAKER  CO.'S 

36  and  38  CHi^HLES  STREET, 
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Estal>lislie<i  in  1840. 
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DEYOTED  TO 


Agricuhure,  Stock,  Horticulture  &  Rural  Affairs. 

Jlie  Chief  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Souths 

With  a  Circulation 

Hanging  from  Maryland  to  Texas. 


L  B.  OICMSOi,  [dilof  and  Pfopiiek, 


Major  S.  W.  Ficklin:  *  *  *  "I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Planter  and  Farmer  since  1843. 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  more  ably  coaducted 
than  at  present.  I  recognize  your  correspondents 
as  being  our  best  farmers,  and  their  articles  are  suit- 
ed to  our  climate,  pursuits  and  surroundings.  I 
never  feel  more  refreshed  and  encouraged  than  after 
reading  your  journal.  I  like  your  foot-notes  and 
your  Southern  sentiments. 

Geo,  C.  Patterson,  Esq  ,  Maryland:  "My  Feb- 
ruary No.  has  just  reached  me.  I  not  only  like  the 
paper  for  the  vast  amount  of  practical  agricultural 
matter  it  contains,  but  I  see  from  your  comments  on 
the  late  admirable  address  of  Col  Barbour  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  ot  Viiginia,  that — well,  to  sum 
up  my  opinion  in  tne  most  practical  way,  your  pa- 
per should  be  taken  by  every  farmer  in  and  out  ot 
the  state  who  would  uphold  her  past  glorious  his- 
tory.'"' 

Wm.  Overton,  Esq. :  "Send  me  a  duplicate  copy 
of  January  No.  Civis'  article  and  Barbour's  address 
in  that  No.  are  worth  $2," 

A.  Gaines,  Esq.,  Kentucky:  have 
been  taking,  from  three  to  five  agricultural  period- 
icals for  the  last  five  years,  and  must  I  say,  in  all 
candor,  your  journal  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
practical  1  have  ever  seen  for  our  section." 

Dr.  C.  R.  Cdllan:  "I  send  you  a  club  of  fifteen 
subscribers  who  are  live  farmers,  and  know  a  good 
farming  journal  from  an  indifierent  one." 

C.  M.  Zeigleb:  *  *  *  <<j  ^g^^j  y.^^  23  sub- 
scribers, believing  that  I  could  not  better  promote 
the  agricultural  interests  ot  our  section  than  by  cir- 
culating the  Planter  and  Farmer.  It  supplies  a  de- 
ficiency in  agricultural  literature  by  its  plain,  prac- 
tical reasoning  and  instructions  on  our  different 
crops  which  we  have  never  heretofore  had."    *  * 

Gen.  Wm.  M.  McComb:  *  *  *  "I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Planter  and  Farmer  is  the  best  agricul- 
tural journal  published  in  the  whole  country,  and  1 


hope  that  our  farmers  will,  for  their  own  fakes, 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  it  offers  them  in  so  many 
ways." 

W.  P.  BococK,.  Ala.:  *  *  *  "I  believe 
your  journal  to  be  the  best  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Living  part  ot  my  time 
in  Alabama,  and  part  in  Virginia,  I  take  two  cop- 
ies, that  my  agents  at  each  home  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  it  in  my  absence*  I  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  our  men,  but  still  more  to  our  women, 
for  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
everything  connected  with  home  life  in  the  country 
the  women  take  the  lead  of  the  men." 

Dr.  Jno.  0.  Nicholson,  of  Alabama,  writes:  "By 
chance  I  got  hold  of  the  January  number  of  the 
Planter  and  farmer,  and  so  well  pleased  am  I  with 
the  addrees  oi  Colonel  B  Johnson  Barbour,  the  ar-  • 
tide  on  public  negro  schools  and  others,  that  I  send 
you  $2,  and  if  you  feel  disposed  you  may  send  for 
a  year,  though  I  think  I  have  already  got  the  value 
of  my  money  from  that  number." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Blanton,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of 
Virginia:  "The  March  number  of  your  journal  is 
before  me,  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  monthly  agricultural  journals  I  have  ever  seen. 
Every  lover  of  agriculture,  indeed,  every  lover  of 
our  dear  old  State,  must  hail  with  pride,  such  ev- 
idence of  advancement  as  is  so  strongly  marked  in 
each  successive  number  of  your  monthly." 

^John  J.  Ancell,  Esq.:  I  send  you  10  subscribers. 
Your  journal  has  no  superioi  in  this  country. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Kidd,  Ky.:  I  send  jou  ten  subscribers. 
Every  farmer  who  desires  to  improve  his  condition 
should  take  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer 

J.  A.  Mills,  S.  C.  sends  twenty  subscribers,  and 
says:  "The  article  of  'Civis'  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary numbers  have  paid  me  many  times  over  what 
I  paid  for  the  subscription  price.  Those  articles  are 
an  honor  to  any  man.  Who  is  'Civis  ?'  He  ought  to 
be  known." 
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RHODES' 


PRCPARKD  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Jno.  M.  Rhodes  &  Co. 

80  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


^^OAH  WAJLKER  &  CO. 


THE 


'"11 


ilifl 


mm 


OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering 

CL  OTHING  A  ND  UND  EB  WE  A  B  BY  LETTEB, 

l"o  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  application  their 
improved  and  accurate  RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c.,  &c, 

A  large  a.d  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHl.^G  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

3Iauufacturer3  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

JSos.  163  &  167  W.  BALTIMOBE  ST., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


dec-ly 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  OF  NEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  Ac,  ifec. 
Our  Silverware,  made  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Finest  Standard  Silver,  all  of  whleh  we  offtr 

at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

pec^iy  No.  135  W.  Baltimore  St,  iie^i"  Calyert  St.,  Batltim^f, 
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■>^Look  at  the  Reduced  Prices.-^ 

Whilman's  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons. 


Cajmcity. 

—  2500  lbs. 

—  3000  lbs. 

—  4000  lbs. 

—  5000  lbs. 

—  6000  lbs. 
chains,  &c. 


l|incli  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  ...|100  00—  2300  lbs. 

"  -  Medium  2  Horse  '  105  00—  2800  lbs. 

Heavy  2  Horse   110  00—  3500  lbs. 


3  inch  Thimble  Skein,  Light  2  Horse  90  00 

3J  "         *•    Medium  2  Horse   95  00 

3i  "        "         "    Heavy  2  Horse   100  00 

3|  "        "        "    3  or  4  Horse   105  00 

4  "        "        "    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains   115  00 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiiiietrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay 


2     "         "  for    4  HorseSj  with    stiif  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,    120  00 —  5000  lbs. 

2J  4  150  00—  7000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  3'^oke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  and  Seats  ftirnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  L'on  Axle  Wagons  at  the 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  ^6.    Patent  Brakes,   ^4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

PEMOCRAT  (or  Country  Driving)  WAGONS. 

No.  2,  with  half  springs,  1  spring  seat,  shafts  J^lOO  00 

No.  3,  3  full  springs,  2  seats,  shafts  and  pole   135  00 

Jersey  Buggy  *'  "    160  00 

IS.  WHITMAN  &  SOIffS^ 

Sa  145  &  147  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore. 
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A..  13.  MORTOnS"  &  SONS, 

IVo.  -iO  TV.  F*ratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Marylaiicl, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE.  HIDES,  HAIR, 

GLUE  STOCK,  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

Fepeciai  attention  given  to  the  importation  of  BONES  and  BONE  ASH  for  Carbon 

and  Phosphate  Manufacturing,  direct  from  our  Barraca.       For  Sale  to  suit 
nily  purchasers,  by  the  Cargo. 

R.  0.  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE  BABNTJM'S  HOTEL,  Baltimore, 


HATS,  FURS 


Wm.  W.  Pretzman. 


(s-lj) 


G.  E.  S.  Lansdowne, 


*J  Propridor  ' 

Penn'a  Agricultural  Works, 

YorU,  Penn'a, 

Manufa^tu,rer  o/Iiiip'd  Staridard 
ements 


YO^^KI,   DP  A.. 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Manager  &  Proper . 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
mcflt  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furnished  wiDi  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry. Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
Yard,  &c.,  complete  within  itself.  We  are  situated  among 
the  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  ot  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully,  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  specialties.: 

PLOWS. 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
C?.st  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circorastances,  second  to  none. — 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwcod  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible. 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer. 


AGEICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c., 
all  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  for  my  use. 

Peiton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  POTV  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Irons 
and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup- 
ply first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 
of  plow. 


.^^For  further  pftrticulftrs,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
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Eigliteen  Years'  "Experience 

By  the  Planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  growing  TOBACCO  has  convinced  the 

most  skeptical  that 

in  growing  and  maturing  that  crop.    It  is  now  the  unanimous  opinion  that  "  from  the  ap- 
plication of  EXCELSIOR  the  crop  is  heavier,  of  FINER  QUALITY,  CURES  EARLIER, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  drought,  as  from  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano. 
S^^We  refer  to  every  Planter  in  Maryland. 

Zlniformiiy  of  quality  guaranteed  by  t?ie  Manu/'aclu?'ers, 

Fx'ice  ^l>0  Ir^ei*  Toir, 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

4^   W^.   Pi-att  St. 5  Baltimore. 

High  Grade  Peruvian  Guano. 

200  Tons  of  bark  "  Heroina's  "  Cargo  ;  Imported  in  1871 ; 
Yery  Dry ;  containing  13  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

The  Best  Guano  in  the  United  States. 

WE  CALL  THE  ATTENTION  OF  TOBACCO  PLANTERS  AND 

TRUCKERS  TO  THIS  GUANO. 

J.  TURJYER  4-  CO. 

4S  W.  PRATT  STREET,  Bi|I.TIM[ORE. 
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Osage  Orange  Plants. 

The  largest  stock  perhaps  in  the  East,  and  quality  unsurpassed.  Per 
single  thousand  $5, — but  very  much  lower  in  large  lots.     Freight  by 
rail  or  water  from  Philadelphia  is  but  a  trifle  over  cost  of  plants. 
11^=^  Send  for  Catalogues  of  our  extensive  Nursery  Stock. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Nurseryman, 

GERMANTOWN.  PHILADELPHIA. 


BALTIMOBE  COAL  COMPANY. 

DIGGS  BROTHEES, 

Baltimore  Co.         ^^Ik  1  Cumberland, 

Reading:,  m     ^  I  Gas  Lump, 

lykens  Valley,  W  a  ^9  n  Splint. 

2  SOUTH  STREET.  AMERICAN  BUILDINQ, 


^      T  I  3VI  O  I=t  E3 

Retort  and  Fire-Brick  Works, 

GEIORGB  C.  HICKS  A  GO. 


MANUFACTUEEES  OP 

Ii4¥  Bl¥iB¥i^  flLlip  PIBl  BlIiE^ 


VITRIFIED  STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe^  Stove  Lining^  d^Ci 

Manufactory,  Locust  Point,  Baltimore.  Office,  4  S.  Hoiliday  St. 

Wm.  Stuart  Symington.  JThos.  A.  Symington. 

PATAPSCO  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 


OIL  ^IITH-IOlLi 

^ISTD  OTHER  CHEMIO^ILS. 

Works  on  Locust  Point,  1  -p.  ^  t  ^^-1^^^:,-^ 
Office,  44  South  Street,  J  =B^LXiavcoRE. 
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JOHN  C.  DURBOROW.  ROWLAND  R.  HAYWARD 

.  C.  DURBOROW  &  CO. 

MANAGERS  OF  BALTIMORE  BRANCH  HOUSE  FOR 

11  llllf  BiWllS  ^  IIAPIIS, 


m\ 


L. 


AL?0  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  TOE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALTIES 


TAYLOR'S  DRY  STE 


GIITES 


TlXt:  BEST 


ENGINE 


It  posgessps  every  advantacre  over  any  Engine  in  the  mar 

ket,  for 

AgriciiliuriU  Fse, 

Or  for  any  purpose  to  which  Power  is  applied. 
.  .  -««  ♦  ♦*-  — 

mm  m  k  mw  mmu 

AND 

ON  EASY  TERMS. 

HARMAN  WHEEL  HORSE  RAKES, 

PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWERS, 
BALL'S  STEEL,  CAST  &  COMBINATION  PLOWS, 

KINYON'S  Celebrated  MEAT  CHOPPERS. 

The  Most  Improved  Threshers  and  Cleaners  noiv  in  the  31arket, 

and  Horse  I^owers  of  all  kinds. 

FERTILISEES  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMFLEKSNTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

We  guarantee  all  our  Goods,  and  make  a  liberal  discount  for  cash.    Send  for  Circular  and 

Price-List  to 

jr,  O.  OURBOROW  &  oo. 


dec-ly 


56  Light  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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No.  132  LIGHT  STREET  WHARF, 

Biiildmg  Lumber  and  Shingles, 

A.SH:,  c^k:  ^isriD  "WA-XjasTXTT. 

Lime,  Bricks,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 


M iiLTBT  nOIJSE 

KALTIJUORE,  MD. 

C.  R  HOQAN.  Proprietor. 

Capacity  350  G  (tests. 


Has  jast  received  a  series  of  Costly  au(i  Elegant  Improve- 
meuts.  tmbrdciiiK  every  Qepartmeut  of  the  Hotel,  having  been 
Kemodeled,  Enlnrged  and  Newly  Furcished  throughout 
thereby  supplying  a  want  long  lelt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"FJRST  CLASS  HOTEL,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  «f 
$2  50  per  day. 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elegant  and  exten- 
sive RESTAURANT  in  the  city,  thereby  enabling  persons  to 
engage  Rooms  and  live  on  the  European  plan,  if  so  desired. 
Jan-ly 


"West  Grrove,  Chester  Countv,  P*a. 


Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 

INCLUDING 

Also,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Dark  BrahiTia  Chickens, 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


A  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA.- 
MENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,^Hedge 
Seeds,  &o.,  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

^^'"Descriptive  Catalogues  and  price  lists  mailed  to  applicants.  mar-ly 
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ToGorn  Growers  and  Tobacco  Planters. 


Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

Ammonia   3  30 

Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  23  91 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   3  15 

Potash   4  07 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble  Phos- 
phates than  any  other  Fertilizer  sold, and  is  made  with  same  care  and  superTision  as  our 
EXCELSIOR,  its  only  competitor;  uniform  quality  guaranteed;  fine  and  dry;  in  excellent 
order  for  drilling.    Packed  in  bags. 

PRICJE  $45  TOIV, 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 
42  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore. 

BULMOIffT  STOCK  FARM. 


BLACK  HAWK  AND  FINE  BRED  PERCHIRON  NORMAN  STALLIONS 

To  hire  for  the  Spring  Season. 

All  ages  and  grades  of  these  breeds,  and  alsc  some  THOROUGHBREDS  for  sale.  Fine  and  FiSh- 
ionable 

sHOjaT  liox^rv  cattle: 

of  all  ages,  and  CHESTER  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Young  Bulls  will  be  sold  unusually  favorably  to  stock  the  country  with  grades,  a  cheap  and  rapid 
mode  of  improvements  of  cattle.  , 

S.  W.  FICKLIN. 

Nea-r  Cb.arlottsville,  Va. 

March,  1876, 


NITED 

Purchasing 


TATES 

Agsncy, 


S2  il  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merchandise  and  Goods  of  every  description  bought  at  Lowest  Cash  Prices,  end  promptly  forward- 
ed as  directed.    Commissions  only  5  per  cent,  on  sunn  of  $2  and  over  ;   on  sums  under  $2.  Ten  Cents 
is  charged  on  each  purchase.    Send  for  our  circular  of  references,  &c.,  before  ordering.    Our  arrange- 
ments'with  business  houses  enable  ns  to  buy  at  much  less  than  regular  rates. 
i^i'fi^i        Write  to  us  at  once. 


Butter  Worker 

The  Most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient 
yet  Invented. 

Works  30  lbs   in  less  tlian  Fi^-e  Minutes. 

Thoroughly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing 
in  the  salt.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address,  JL,  H.  MJSJD. 

1021  Market  Stmt,  Philndelplilu,  Pa* 


fHiE.  Marvland  PAkMRk. 


"The  Standard  in  America." 

Bo^PHospHATE  OF  $42  Per  Toii,  in  Bags. 


Maryland  Super  Phosphate 


-A.Xvrr> 


TOBACCO  SUSTAIN. 

750  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano,    i,ioo  lbs.  Bone  Dust.    150  lbs.  Potash. 

X^EJ^    TOIV^  IIV 


Dissolved  or  Vitriolized  Bone. 

No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,    OIL  YITRIOL,   (Warranted  Full 
Strength),  MURIATE  POTASH,  SULPHATE  OF  SODA, 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 

And  other  Chemicals  for  making  Super-Phosphates  and  Fertilizers,  at 

Wholesale  Prices. 


JOSHUA  HORNER,  Jr.  &  CO. 

54  S.  Uaj  St.,  Cor.  Cliew  i\i  Stirliii  Sts.  anfl  178  Forrest  St. 


fHE  MARYLAND  FARMEk. 


BR[[D[R  IND  imm  OF  IMPROYID  Llfl  STOCK, 

OF  THE  BEST  IVIPORTED  AND  PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE— A  GiiAND  SPECIALTY— Choice  Stock  of  all  ages  always  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices,  and  entire  satisfaction  given.  Also  BERKSHIRE,  POLAND,  CHIIN  A  and  ESSEX, 
some  of  as  Good  stock  as  there  is  in  America.  JKRSEY  ANu  (xL>ERMI!»a:.Y  caTTLiK  the  iJest  Butter 
Strr^lus.   COTSWOL.D  Ai\U  SOUTHUOIVJX  SHEEP. 

X5  0C3-S— Setter,  Shepherd,  Beagle  Hound,  Fox  Hound.  Grey  Hound  Black-and-tan  and  Skeye  Ter- 
riers for  sale.   Pups  and  Dogs  bred  from  the  best  Imported  and  Most  Fashionable  Stock. 

LAP-EARED  BABBIIS  <€  ENGLISH  FERUETS, 

Leghorns,  Brown-White,  Black  and  Dominique,  of  my  Celebrated  Stock, 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  superior.  Imported  Pai* ridge  Cochins, 
White,  Black  and  Buff  Cochins,  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  riamburgs.  P. 
Rocks,  Am.  Dominiques,  Black  and  Red  Games  and  Bantams. 

I'XJ  f-vK  faYfcD-Bronze,  White,  Black,  Blue  and  Butf ;  Extra-Fine 
in  size  and  color. 

<3r  H  E  c5  EJ— Toulouse,  China  and  Bremen ;  Very  Large  and  Fine. 
X^XJGKS— A  maguiflcent  collection,  consisting  of  Pekin,  Rouen, 
Aylesbury,  Cayuga.  Murcury,  and  White  Top-Knot    High  class  specimens 
of  the  above  now  for  sale,  both  for  breeding  and  exhibiting. 

FA^lSi  O  Y   IPIG-EO  IM  S— All  Varieties. 

"  THE  PI<*EOIV  LOPT,"  an  Illustrated  Treatise  on  Pigeons,  post- 
p^aid,  5o  <'ents.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Land  and  Water, 
!•  owls  and  Pigeons,  10  Ceuts. 

4E^Farmers,  plant  CHESTER  COUIVTY  MAMMOTH  CORN— the  best  variety  yet  produced.  Will 
yield  over  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.   Per  lb.,  50  Cents  ;  per  bushel.  $5,00. 

Orders  solicited.   Glad  to  write  fully  to  corresp(jndents.  Only  flrst-cisss  stock  sold.  Send  for  circulars. 


Jan-ly 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  T.  HYNSON  &  SONS, 


ft  G 


WIDOW  AWINOS,  MOSflTO  AND  FLY  ITS. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  WINDOW  SHADES  of  all  grades  and  styles.    Workmen  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.    Just  received,  a  choice  assortment  of  different  styles. 
VENITIAN  BLINDS  made  and  repaii-ed. 


aug-ly 


]«^o.  54  ]¥.  Howard  Sireet,  Baltimore,  Hfd. 


Commission 


er  Warehouse 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


0-lf 


PAPER  A-ISTD  MA.CHINE  MADE 

PAPER  BAGS, 

33   ^ oil  Ml   Cliarles  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMElt 


GARDEIT  AITD  FIELD 


lEi 


^WHITMAN&SO 


We  have  on  hand  and  are  now  receiving  an  exten.Mve  stock  of  Gar- 
aen  Seeds  of  every  description,  which  we  warrant  fresh  and  true  to  naLie, 
and  which  we  have  carefully  selected  from  the  stock  of  the  most  reliable 
growers  of  this  country  and  Europe,  embracing  all  of  the  standard  var- 
ieties and  all  of  the  novelties  of  assured  merit. 

Our  prices  will  be  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable  seed  house 
in  the  country,  and  from  the  pains  that  we  take  in  procuring  our  seeds 
and  caring  for  them,  they  must  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  those  from 
any  other  source. 


Gardsn  Sssds  by  Mail. 

We  will,  upon  application,  forward  our  price  list  to  any  part  of  the  country,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  therein  specified,  will  send  seed  by  mail  (at  our  expense  for  postage) 
to  any  part  of  the  United  StaLoS.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Peas,  Beans  orField 
Seeds,  upon  which  postage  will  be  charged. 

We  have  always  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  every  description  of  Field  Seeds,  such  as 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds 
Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Perennial  Rye 
Grass,  Lucerne,  Alsike  Clover,  White  Clo- 
ver, Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Wheat,  Corn, 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  &c  •  all  of  which  we  can  furnish  at  the 

lowest  market  prices. 

High  Grade  Grass  Seeds  a  Specialty. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  market  prices  of  Field  Seeds,  and  the  small  margin  for 
profit,  no  printed  price  list  can  be  issued,  but  our  prices  will  always  be  as  low  as  the  mar- 
ket aflFords.    For  prices  of  Garden  Seeds,  send  for  a  price  list. 

E.  WHITMAN  Sc  SONS, 

145  and  147  "W.  Pratt  St., 

Oppodte  Maltby  HoDse.  B  ^T^''n  l\i  o »  E ,  M  r> . 


fHE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


There  is  no  work  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  that  is  more  heartily  disliked  and  shirked 
by  the  farm  hands  than  broadcasting  plaster  and  other  fertilizers.  It  is  rarely  that  a  far- 
mer who  has  much  land  down  in  grass  gets  as  much  plaster  on  it  as  he  desired,  for  the 
reason  that  it  cannot  be  sown  well  in  rainy  or  windy  weather,  (a  great  deal  of  which  always 
prevails  in  the  spring  of  the  year,)  and  in  clear  weather  the  hands  will  do  almost  anything 
else  in  preference,  and  leave  that  undone.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  Champion  Bruc^d- 
caster,  and  after  one  season's  use  he  would  not  do  without  it  for  three  times  its  cost  It 
will  sow  in  any  kind  of  weather,  from  one-half  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  spreading  it 
far  more  evenly  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  It  covers  a  width^of  eight  feet  ht  a 
time,  and  is  easily  drawn  by  one  horse.  It  has  broad  tread  wheels  and  will  sow  about  25 
acres  per  day.  It  will  sow  plaster,  Bone  Dust,  Guano,  &c.,  is  simple  of  construction,  and 
is  a  durable  machine,  and  not  at  all  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  We  oifer  it  as  the  simplest, 
most  efficient  and  best  Broatcaster  ever  yet  invented.      Price  |52.    Grass  Seed  Sower  $!() 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NOTICE  to  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 


REDUCTIOlSr  I]Sr  PRICE  OF^ 


UNRIVALLED  FOE  THE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

For  Sale  by  Agents  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Country. 

PRICE  $50  PER  TON  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Dissolved  Bone  Super  -  Phosphate 

SUPPLIED  TO  MANUFACTUKERS  AND  DEALERS  AT 

LOW  FIGURES. 

P.  ZELL  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 

30  SOUTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


GRAND,  SQUARE  d  UPRIGHT 


And  are  among  the  best  now  made.  Every  instrument  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
Prices  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  the  most  thorough  work- 
manship will  permit.  The  principal  pianists  and  composers,  and  the  piano-purchasing  pub- 
lic, of  the  South  especially,  unite  in  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  superiority  of  the 


IS  FTjLLY  ESTABLISHED  BY  OVER 


IN  THE  SOUTH,  USING  OYER 


300  OF  OUR  PIANOS. 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS  FOR  SEVERAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF 


Prices  from  J50  to  $600.    A  liberal  discount  to  Clergymen  and  Sabbath  Schools, 

A  large  assortment  of  second  hand  Pianos,  at  prices  ranging  from  $75  to  $300,  always 
on  hand. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  over  two  thousand  Southerners, 
who  have  bought  and  are  now  using  the  Stieff  Piano. 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF, 
WAREROOMS,  NO.  9  N.  LIBERTY  ST. 

U  ^ V  L  T I  >X  O  IS  1"  ,  MO. 

Faotorles  No.  8t  and  86  Cawdea  St.,  and  45  and  47  Perry  St,  dec-Xy 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Trice,  Twenty-five  Cents, 

NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 

NINETY-EIGHTH  EDITION. 

Containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  towns  in  the  United 
States,  the  Territories  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  hav- 
ing a  population  greater  than  5000  according  to  the  last 
census,  together  with  the  names  of  the  newspapers  having 
the  largest  local  circulation  in  each  of  the  places  numed. 
Also,  a  catalogue  of  newspapers,  which  are  recommended 
to  advertisers  as  giving  greatest  value  in  proportion  to  pri- 
ces charged.  -Also,  all  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  printing  over  5,000  copies  each  issue.  Also, 
ail  the  Religious,  Agricultural,  Scientific  and  Mechanical, 
Medical,  Masonic,  Juvenile,  Educational,  Commercial,  In- 
suT  ance.  Real  Estate,  Law,  Sporting,  Musical,  Fashion, 
and  other  special  class  journals  ;  very  complete  lists.  To- 
gether with  a  complete  list  of  over  300  German  papers  print- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Also,  an  essay  upon  advertising ; 
many  tables  of  rates,  showing  the  cost  of  advertising  in 
various  newspapers,  and  everything  which  a  beginner  in 
advertising  would  like  to  know. 

Atidress  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO  . 

sep-tf  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

ImproYsd  McQinnis  LimeM2prcadQr> 


Warranted  to  spread  evenly  any  desired  quantity 
per  acre  of  fine  and  reasonable  dry  fertilizer. 

It  is  an  improvement  on  the  Thorn  burg  &  McGinnis 
Spreader,  retaining  the  oscillating  and  patented  fea- 
tures of  ihat,  and  greatly  improved  in  simplicity, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  regulate  the  sowing  of  anj^ 
desired  quantity,  and  to  prevent  the  clogging  of  damp 
material. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $110. 

(tC^  Write  for  Circular  to 

lyA-JSlNEB  &  JSIJEW31AJSI, 

WOODSTOCK,  VA. 

JS^Sole  Manufaciwrers  for  the  United  States. 


Also  manufacture  and  sell  the  following : 

Celebrated  Reversible  Point  Plow,  Double  and  Sin- 
gle Shovel  Plow,  Swivel  Plow,  Cutting  Boxes,  Circu- 
lar Saw  Mills,  Mill  and  Cider  Press  Screws,  Saw 
Mandrels,  Saw  Tables,^  Shaftings,  Hangers,  Pullies, 
Mill  Gearing,  Castings  of  all  kinds.  Moulding,  floor- 
ing and  siding. 


MORPHINE  HABIT  speedily 

cured  by  Dr.  Beck's  only 
known  and  sure  Remedy, 

cured.     Call  on  or  addreas 

DR.  J.  C.  BECK, 

CI^CINNAXI>  OHIO. 


treatment 


112  John  Streets 

oct-6t 


$77 

Of»t-6t 


A  WEEK  to  Agent?,  Old  and  Young,  Male  andFe- 
male,  in  their  locality.  Terms  and  OUTFIT  FREE. 
Address  P.  0.  yiCKEffY  ^  CO.,  Augusta,  Marine. 


Grape  Vines. 

imm  STOCK  IS  America. 

QtiiiHtv  Extra.  Lozu  Prices.  Price  List  Ftee. 
aug-9t  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS, 


V/'ill  eijra  or  prevent  disease, 


STABLISHED  1816. 


CHAS.  SiMON  &  SONS, 

6S  NORTH  HOWARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS, 

would  call  special  aitentlon  to  their  splendid  stock 
of  Dress  Goods,  Linen  Goods,  Embroideries,  Laces, 
and  Hosiery;  the  hest  assortu  ent  of  Mourning 
Goods  in  the  city. 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE ! 
All  orders  mounting  to  f 20.00  or  over,  will  be 
sent  free  of  freight  charges  by  Exprecs,  but  parties 
whose  orders  are  not  accompanied  by  the  money, 
and  haying  their  goods  eent  C.  O,  D.,  must  pay  for 
return  of  tUe  money. 

mar-ly 


Ths  Qreen  Eouse, 

We;yt  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore ,  Md, 

J.  &  B.  L.  WAGNER, 

PROPRIETORS. 


This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
teasive  in  its  aocomtnodatioos  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  .'inest  of  all  kinds  of 
UQUORS.  The  TA  BLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  market!?  aff  )rd,  b asides,  at  ihe 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  diffe.- 
ent  seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  an  i 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  6t  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  iunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  hourd  or  a  day  ia  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals  It  is  the  popular  resort  of  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  beet  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  al 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  GUTTER. 

i   ■«-»♦-»  

Tlie  Only  Ferfect  ]>Iacliiiies 

FOK  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


We  make  Sis  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

The  CUMING'S  CUTTERS  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming's 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives. 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South. .  Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

decij  Fulton,  Osivego  Co,,  Hf,  T, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


KAMTE,  (Sulpli.  Potash),        Chlorcaliuin,  (Mur.  Potash.) 

MANUFACTUKERS  Ais'D  MANIPULATOKS  OF  PHOSPHATES  ON 
ORDEPvS  AOT)  FORMULAS  FURNISHED  BY 
OUR  FRIENDS. 


To  those  who  want  to  manipulate  their  own  Phosphates,  we  offer 
a  full  line  of  PURE  MATERIALS. 

Having  completed  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
Works,  giving  us  increased  facilities,  we  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  with  greater  promptness,  and  deliver  goods  in  much  better  em- 
chanical  condition  than  heretofore. 


We  offer  to  the  Trade  the  following  Goods ,  all  ofwhicJi  are  ab- 
solutely Free  f  rom  Adulteration: 


Containing  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BOl  ASH. 

mwm  SOUTH  ctRoiiiii  mimw. 

SLINGLUPP  &  CO. 

OFFICE,  WORKS, 

155  W.  FAYETTE  ST.         FOOT  OF  LEADENHALL  ST. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


wm 


WHITMAN'S 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

Manufactured  only  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


JS  THE 


MOST  RELIABLE  PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Look  at  the  Analysis,  and  compare  It  with  other  Phosphates  in  the  Market. 

SOLUHLK  HONE  FHOISPHATE— 25  to  ? 0  per  cent. 

AMMONIA,         -  -  —  U  to  2 1-2  " 

PU'i  ASH,         -  -  -     —  2 1-2 

Composed  entirely  of  Pure  Dissolved  Bone  Ash,  Dried  Blood  and  Ani- 
mal Malter,  and  Potash  Sails.  No  mineral  phospuates  used.  Made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials  known.     There  can  be  no  belter  phosphate  made. 

Price  f45  Per  Ton,  in  8acks,  of  160  ponnds  eacb. 

Its  Superior  an  Impossihility. 

Analysis  :       Ammonia   4.38 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  49.51 

Which  is  the  highest  analysis  yielded  by  pure  bone.    The  larg- 
est particles  are  smaller  than  timothy  seed. 

Price  $43  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 


PONEMEAI 

I  GROUND  FOR 
BALTIMORE 


c  A  r  T I  o  : 

As  some  parties  are  offer! ne  as  Missouri  Bone  Meal  other  than  the 
genuine  article  we  caution  all  persons  that  none  is  genuine  unless  the 
oags  are  branded  j»s  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Our  Trade  Mark 
8  copyrighted,  and  we  take  the  entire  production  of  the  Mill,  and  all  in- 
fringements upon  our  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law.  This  article  is  perfectly  pure,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence never  equaled  by  any  Bone  offered  in  this  market.  We  do  not  claim  that  Bones  ground  in  Mis- 
souri are  any  better  than  others,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Bone  ground  by  odb  Mill  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition.  ''Mieeouri  Bjne  Meal"  is  a  name  that  we  gave  to  designate  this  par- 
ticular article;  aad  to  keep  other  dealers  from  palming  off  their  goods  upon  those  desiring  the  genuine 
Missouri  Bone  Meal,  we  have  had  our  Trade  Mark  copyrighted. 

We  have  made  for  several  yeats  a  Potato  Fertilizer,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  soil  si  Oiild  be  fertiiiztd  v,  ith  such  plant  food  as  the  plants  assimi- 
late for  their  DO'irishment  and  gtovth.  Potatoes,  Turnips  and  all  root 
c-^op?,  coataiu  very  large  quantities  of  potash.  For  instr  ice:  An  acre  of 
Whertt  tnkes  out  of  the  soM  35  lbs.  Potash  ;  whilst  an  acre  of  Potatoes  takes 
out  179  lbs.  We  have  .'o!d  a  large  quantity  of  this  fertilizer,  and  it  always 
has  t;tO'lnced  the  n:o3t  perfect  .^alistaction,  and  we  recommend  it  for  Polatoss 
and  a'l  root  ciops  as  being  the  best  fertilizer  known. 

PRICE  |il5  PER  2,000  POIJ]¥DS, 

In  New  Sacks  of  IGO  lbs.  each. 

NEW  JERSEY  GROUND  BONE. 

Peruvian  Guano,  South  Carolina  Bone  (fine  ground  or  dissolved,)  Plaster,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Soda  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  kinds  of  Fertilizer  materials 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


145  &  147  W.  PEATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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FOR  AG-RIOULTURAL  PURPOSES, 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  WORKS  OF 


JUJ 


Foot  of  SCOTT  ST,  at  2  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  162  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 
^  Bal  t^l^^Ol:•e.  

BALTIMORE  STEEL  HOE  WORKS, 

MANUFACTUEEHS  OF  THE 

ILiOc3^-woocl  Steel  ZSoe. 

l^his  Supei  '.or  Hoe  Possesses  the  folloivitig  advantages  over  all  others  : 
The  hlade  is  made  entirely  of  Steel,  of  an  uniform  temper 
tLroughout,  not  high  enongh  to  be  brittle,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
prevent  its  battering  easily  in  use — is  easily  kept  sharp,  and, 
for  wear,  has  no  superior  in  the  market.  The  Eye  is  made  of 
Malleable  Iron,  oval  in  shape,  and  will  stand  the  roughest 
usage.  The  blade  is  fitted  to  a  square  shoulder  on  the  eye,  thus 
preventing  its  cutting  the  rivets ;  and  the  eye  being  placed 
above  the  blade,  and  fastened  on  the  under  side,  leaves  nothing 
on  the  front  to  collect  the  dirt,  not  only  giving  to  the  Hoe  a 
superior  balance,  but  making  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  use. 
We  warrant  the  combination  to  be  PERFECT  IN  EVERY 
IRESPECT.    FOR  SALE  BY  THE  TRADE.  

COTTON  PLANTING,  1876. 

SOL1JBL.E  AMMOJ^I4TED 

OUTH  SEA^  GMJATsTO 

Ten,  11  Bags,      -      -      -      -  $50.00. 

ORG  HILL  A  GUANO,  A.  A. 

(The  same  article  as  imported  in  1872.) 

Ton,  12  Bags,      -      -      -     -  $30-00. 

B.  M.  RHODES  &  CO.,  Importers, 

82  South  Street f  Baltimore,  Md\ 


Discount  to  Dealers. 


WIRE  RAILING 


AND 


Ornamental  Wire  Works. 


DTJFUli  &  CO. 

ISTo.  oG  ^STortli  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  ]Vfd. 

MANUFACTURE 

Wire  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIEYES,  FE^DEBS,  CAGES,  SIND  i>D  COAL  SCREENS,  WOYEiY  WIRE,  Ac. 

^lio^  Iron  B. 'tint end C/iairs,  Setteeg,  >'c.,  &o» 


fn^  MAk  VLAXD  J'AKMER. 


For  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Corn,   Oats  and  Vegetables. 


SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO : 

A  Cencentrated  Manure  prepared  of  undoubted  excellence  for  COT- 
TON, TOBACCO,  CEREALS,  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Jlmmoniated  Jllkalme  Phosphate: 

The  Patron^s  Manure,  sold  on  special  terms  to  Grangers. 

Drakes  Branch,  Ga.,  August  15,  1875. 
Resolved,  That  we  express  to  R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO.  our  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  use  of  their  ALKALINE  PHOS- 
PHATE the  present  season  on  Tobacco.       W.  E.  McNery,  Master. 

BusE  River  Grange,  No.  12,  Sept.  17,  1875. 
Resolved,  That  we  express  our  satisfaction  to  R.  W.  L.  RASIN  & 
CO.,  as  to  the  very  favorable  result  of  their  Fertilizer  (ALKALINE 
PHOSPHATE)  used  by  this  Grange  for  the  past  two  years. 

J.  A.  Shackelton,  Sect^y.  Wm  P.  Dupoy,  Master. 

Baltimore  and  Texas  Fertilizing  Co/s 

n%t  BOKE  f  tOOft  AMU  MEAL ; 

From  our  Extensive  Texas  Factories. 

AMMONIACAL  MATTER: 

An  Ammoniate  Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano. 

Potash  Salts,  Dissolved  Bone  Phosohate, 

&c.,  in  store,  and  for  sale,  by 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  and  Water  Sts. 


THR  MARYLAXD  FARMER. 


lie  call  tilt  miou  to  our  immense  ssiocii.  (euo  acres  of 
h'.  nit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
.Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  <S-c 
Ornanrtental  Tre<  s  »&  *tiirnbs  deciduous  and  ever- 
green.  Ruses  a  speciality— all  the  finest  sorts. 
Careen  iii  Hof  House  Plants  including  best  novel- 
ties.  Small  p  1  reels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Proiopt  attention  given  to  all  orders  and  enquiries: 
Descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent 

prepaid  on  receipt  of  stamps  as  follows : 
No;  I.  Frnits*(iie\s'- ed.,  with  col'd  plate),  I5cts. 
No;  t.  OrnHl  Trev-s,  with  col'd  plate  of  Roses,  iJ5  cts. 
No;  3.  Greenhouse,  *•  r*-e.   No;  4,  Wholesale,  Free. 
No;  5.  i.lst  of  J>i«  vt'  Hoses  for  1S76,  »^ree, 
Nos.  1  &  3— Neatly  bound  together,  forming  an  inter- 
esting and  vahiable  book  for  reference. 
Address,  .lO  cts;  by  mail,  post  paid. 


ELLWANGER&BERRY,Roo„« 


feb-3t. 


1  ester,  N  Y. 


BELL 


FOR  SALE, 


This  is  an  eUgant  estate  in  the  Forest  of  Prince 
(reorge's  County,  Maryland,  within  hall  a  mile  of 
Collington  Station,  on  the  Raltimore  and  Potomac 
Railroad.  The  laud  lies  rolling,  well  watered  and 
wo.<ded,  with  plenty  of  fine  timber  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  s'lsceptible  of  being  easily  and  cheaply  made 
very  productive.  It  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco, the  cereals,  grass  and  fruits.  Fine  orchards  of 
young  bearing  trees  are  already  on  it.  The  dwelling 
is  a  large,  very  substantial,  elegant  structure  of  En- 
glish brick  and  in  English  style,  with  a  large  green- 
house attached,  and  a  well  laid  out  flower  and  kitch- 
■  en  garden  on  eiiher  side;  in  part  surround  d  by  a 
brick  wall  and  sunken  fence,  with  high  embank- 
ment. A  beautiful  bowling  gre<^n  stretches  from  the 
rear  door  of  the  hall  to  the  sunken  fence,  overlook- 
ing what  was  once  a  deer  park,  in  which  is  low  land 
with  a  bold  stream,  easily  converted,  at' small  cost, 
into  a  magnificent  fish  pond,  and  affording  ice  and 
skating  pond  in  winter,  and  for  boating  in  summer; 
or  it  can  be  made  a  fine  meadow.  A  beautiful  drive 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  reaches  the  station  or 
Railroad.  Before  the  front  door  is  a  splendid  lawn 
200  yards  wide  and  400  long,  bordered  by  two  double 
rows  of  immense  tulip  trees,  forming  shaded  walks, 
and  a  drive  in  the  centre ;  this  noted  avenue  is  wide- 
ly known  as  "Bell  Air  '  Popular  Walk."  A  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  within  two  miles ;  a  Public  School,  Post  Office 
and  a  first-class  Country  Store  each  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  house.  Blacksmith  and  wheelwright's 
shop  close  to  the  farm  with  grist  and  saw  mills  at 
convenient  distances.  The  society  of  tlie  neighbor- 
hood is  as  elegant  and  refined  as  any  to  be  found  in 
America,  while  the  citizens  are  distinguished  for 
hospitality  and  generous  treatment  to  strangers. 

No  better  location  in  a  healthy  region  can  be  found, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  capilnlist  would  prove  a  great 
speculation.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  any  gentle- 
man who  desii'es  a  splendid  country  seat,  full  of  his- 
toric memories  connected  with  the  early  hi  tory  of 
the  State,  having  been  first  settled  by  Gov.  Ogle.  It 
is  within  60  or  70  minutes  ride,  on  a  fine  railroad,  of 
Baltimore  or  Washington,  or  Annapolis.  Any  per- 
son could  attend  to  business  or  pleasure,  daily,  in 
either  city,  breakfasting  and  supping  at  Bell- Air. 

It  is  very  healthy.  There  was  not  a  death  in  the 
house  during  80  years,  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  son  of 
Gov.  Ogle  lived  there  and  reared  14  children,  without 
losing  one  while  they  remained  at  Bell- Air.  Title 
clear. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  will  please  apply  to 
either  Col.  W.  W.  W.  Bowie,  Maryland  Farmer  Office, 
145  West  Pratt  Street;  J.  H.  Fui^uson,  Esq.,  Balti- 
more; Henry  A.  Tayloe,  Warsaw,  Richmond  County, 
Virginia,  or  to  Qen'l  Thomas  T.  Munford,  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  Terms  easy,  and  price  low. 

f»b  tf 


For  Business  pursuits  or  Government  positions, 
j  secured  at  Washington  Business  College,  loca- 
j  ted  at  the  National  Capital,  now  the  most  interest- 
:  ing  and  attractive  city  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
I  least  expensive  for  students.  Business  course  $50. 
!  Board  $18  to  $25  per  month,  Time  required  to 
\  complete  course  six  to  eight  months.  For  circu- 
I  lars,  address  H.  C.  SPENCER,  President,  W.ash- 
I  ington,  D.  C.  july-iy 


le  of  the  largest 
mopt  comprehen- 
ive   Catalogues  pub- 
lished; contains  about  250 
pasres,  over  600  fine  engrav- 
ings, 2  elegant  colored  plates, 
and   gives  full  descriptions, 
trices,  and  directions  for  plant- 
ing over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
Mud  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants, 
Aoses,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Farmer, 
rdener  and  Florists.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


feb-3t 


FOR  SALE. 


fei 


A  FINE  TOBACCO  FARM,  in  Southern  Marvland, 
of  2.-)0  acres,  supplied  with  all  necessary  Buildings 
and  Fencing,  in  good  condition,  2,50i»  Choice  Apple, 
Peach  and  Apricot  Trees,  just  beginning  to  bear. 
Neighborhood  good;  location  dry  and  perfectly- 
healthy,  in  close  proximity  to  Villages,  Churches, 
Stores,  Schools,  <&c.,  2ii  miles  from  navigable  waters 
and  13  miles  from  Southern  Maryland  Railroad, 
lerms  Easy.  Address, 

WM.  TURNER, 
^ec-tf    Hughesville,  Charles  Co.,  Md. 


The  very  best  dog  a  Farmer  or  Stock  Breeder  can 
have.  The  most  intelligent  and  useful  dog  known. 
Send  stamp  for  prices  and  full  imformation,  to 

D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

32  N,  5th,  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALSO 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Bogs,  Rabbits  Sec, 

CAROLIkT  POPLAR 

The  Best  Shade  Trees  for  Lawn  or  Street, 

STAR  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  Best  Strawberrv  Millions  of  Trees  and  Planig 
POMONA  NURSERY.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

oct  et         WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SITI  GENERIS. 


RmT^^JVERAr/i 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

CABINET  ORGANS. 

nNEQUALEDiSXUNAPPROACHED 

in  c;ipacit3-  aiTt  exccllenco  by  anj-  otberri.  Awarded 


DIPLOMA  OP  EOHOE  -« 

VIENNA.  1873;  PARIS.  M 

n  N 1  Y  Org-anf?  ever  awarded  any  medal 

UIlL  I  in  Europe,  or  which  present  such  extraordi- 
nary excellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
Al  WAYC  a^^arded   highest  premimns  at  Indns- 
HL  If  n  I  0  trial  Expositions,  In  America  as  well  a» 
Earope.    Out  of  hundreds  there  have  not  been  cix  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 
PPQT  Declared  by  Eminent  2In>ician3.  in  both 
ULu  I  hemisphere^   to   be    unrivaled.  See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  oi.inions  of  more 
than  One  Tbonsand  (sent  free). 
INCIQT       havins:  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.    Do  not 
lliulO  I  teke  any  other.  Dealera  get  larger  com- 
missions for  seUing  inferior  organs,  avd  for  this 
reason  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  something  else. 
NFW  *^TY!         ^'ithmost  important  improve- 
HUll    01  I  LLu  ments    ever  made,  INew 
Solo  and  Combination  Stops.  Superb 
£tagere  and  other  Cases  of  new  designs. 

PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN 

qnisite  combination  of  these  instruments. 


An 
ex- 


W.  S.  TAYLOR, 

The  Elms  Stock  Farm, 

(P.  0.  Box,"  No.  509.) 

BURLING-TON,  N.  J. 

Percheron  Horses, 
Jersey  Cattle, 

Berkshires,  &c. 


PACY  OAYMPNTC  organs  =old  for  cash  .•  or 
LMO  I  Tik  I  17!  E.  Il  I  U  •  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
payments:  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for  the,  organ. 

PATAI  notice  Circulars,  with  full  partic- 
UnlflLUUULO  ulars.  free.  Address  AIASON  & 
HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  15-1  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON ;  25  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK;  or  80  &  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

New  and  Rare  Plants ! 

Established  in  1823. 

JOHN  FEAST,  Florist, 

BAI.TIMORE, 

Of^rafor  aale  now  oae  of  the  Urgest  miscellane  >us 
collections  of  Plants  in  this  country.  Those  want- 
ing can  be  supplied  on  low  terms,  with  cut  flowers, 
designs  and  plants  for  decorative  purposes ;  all 
orders  punctually  attended  to,  bj  applying  at  the 
above. 

Annually  importing  for  40  years. 


A  (jeiti  worth  Readicg!™-!  Diamond  wortt  km 

SAVE  YOUIi  EYES.'^m 
RESTORE  your  SIGHT,  ' 
THROW  AWAY  YOUR  SPECTACLES, 


By  readins;  our  Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY  ATD 
AXAT03IY  or  tlie  EY£:- 
SIGHT,  Tells  how  to  Re- 
store Impaired  Vision  and  .^.b. 
Overworkecl  Eyes;  how  to  ciiie  Weak, 
AV^atery,  Inflaiued-  and  Neai-Siglited 
Kye.s,  and  all  oilier  Diseases  of  tlie  Eyes. 

WASTE  NO  MORE  MOSEY  BY  ADJUSTING 
HUGE  GLASSES  ON  YOUR  NOSE  AND  DISFIG- 
URISG  YOUR  FAf  E.  Pamphlet  of  100  pages 
Mailed  Free,   Send  your  address  to  us  also. 


Gentlemen  or  Ladies.    $5  to  $10  a  day  guaranteed. 
Full  particulars  sent  free.    Write  imraediatelv,  to 

BR.  J.  BALL  &  CO.,  (P.O. Box 957.; 
No.  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

ian-ly 

PURE  CANH  SZSD. 

VARIETIES  :  —  LiBERIAN,  REGULAR  SoRQO  and  OoM- 
.-EKANA.  PRICES  : — By  Mail,  Postage  paid,  5u 
cts  per  lb  ;  b^  Express,  25  lbs.  or  less,  30  cts.  per 
lb.  ;  over  25  lbs.,  20  cts  per  lb.  ;  package  included. 
Tlc  Neeaz-ind  is  dropped  from  our  list.  We  recom- 
mend the  Liberian  for  general  cultivation.  Two 
or  three  lbs  r< quired  per  acre.    Money  with  order. 

The  Sorgo  Hind-Book,  containing  valuable  in- 
'ormation  on  the  culture  of  Cane  and  making  Syrup, 
and  description  of  the  celebrated  Cook  Evaporator 
and  Victor  C^ne  Mills,  sent  free.  BLYMYER 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

FLOWER  POTS, 

STOXE, 

A  LAKGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  EACH. 
M.  FERINE  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 
711  and  713  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET. 
Send  for  Price  List.  febly 

PH.  SCHUCHMANN.  ^ 
IVo.  8  Ave.  I>.,  IVew  Yorlc, 

ffiOEROFWOra  STOCl 

In  High  Class  Pouters  &  Carriers 
oct  iy    and  other  Toy  Birds,  

Til  A  TaII  f^^fnT  Prize  Picture  send  free!  An  la- 
1  lit;    1  Ull"MaH5 .  genious  gem !  50  objects  to  find ! 
Address,  with  stamp,      E.  C.  ABBKY,  BufTalo,  X.  Y. 
june-ly 


fne.  MARYLAXD  FARMEk. 


For  Spring  of  1876,  will  be  ready  in  February 
with  a  colored  plate,  many  beantiful  new  plants  are 
offered — all  at  very  low  rates.  Free  to  all  my  cus- 
tomers ;  toothers,  price  25  cts.  A  plain  copy  to 
all  applications  free. 

Plant  Department 

contains  an  immense  stock  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beaut'fnl  Plants.  Sets  of  New  Pelargoniums.  New 
Peip'stual  Pelargo'jiumns,  New  Tuberoses,  Rooted 
Begonias.  New  Cannas,  New  Zonale,  and  Double 
Geraniunis,  New  Victoria  Daisies,  New  Fucbias, 
New  Rosss,  New  Phloxes,  New  Helitropfs  New 
Dahlias,  New  Chrysaothemums,  Ageratums,  Hibis- 
cus, Caiadiums,  Clematis,  &c.  R;  ses,  a 
stock  of  all  the  standard  varieties  grown 
cheap. 


an  immense 
in  pots — 


Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees. 

New  PearS;  New  Peaches—with  a  large  stock  of 
Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherries,  Standards  and 
Dwarfs,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees 

in  great  variety  for  Parks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c. 


Evergreens 


the 


of  all  sizes,  all  of  the  finest  quaitity,  and  at 
lowest  rates. 

Vegetable  Seeds 

of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure  grown  by  my- 
self, or  specially  for  nie,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Reing  extensively  engaged  in  importing  and 
growing 

New  and  Rare  Plants, 

(Consequently  my  facilities  for  seed  saving  are  un- 
equalled. 

The  following  Catalogues  with  others  now  ready 
mailed  free. 

JVo.  /.  ci  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
F'ruit  Trees. 

iA^o.  2.  id  Catalogue  of  Garde?!  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds. 

JVo.  6.  A.  Catalogue  o/  JVew,  'Rare, 
and  'Beautiful  Plants, 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington  Citv,  D.  C. 

Jan-ly. 


Dry  Goods. 

HffliLiorEsm  &  mi 


Importer?*,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of 

DRY  GOODS. 
199,  201,  m  k  205  Baltimore  St.,  ^ 
IBaltiiixore, 

Invite  the  attention  of  parties  to  their  splendid 
stock  of  Goods  at  Retail,  on  their  hrst  lloor,  em- 
bracing— 

Goods  for  Men's  and  Boys'  "Wear,  Ladies  Dress 
Goods.  Mournins:  Goods,  Sliav.  is,  Cloaks, 
feacquos.  Jackets,  Linen  Goods,  Kloiik- 
eLo,  Quilts,  Lace  Curtains,  Tabie 
Lamasks,  Napkins, 
Towels  and 
House-keeping  Goods  generally. 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Hofiery.  Gloves  Laces,  Hand' 
kei'ciiiejf.  Domestic  Cottons  and  Do-mestic  Gooda 
of  all  kindis. 

All  goods  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGUREi^.  All 
purchc-.sers  pay  the  same  price  No  goods  sold  ex- 
cept such  as  we  believe  will  give  satisfaction  and 
prove  wortii  the  price  paid. 

Having  every  advaniage  in  buying  goods,  we  are 
enabled  to  sell  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

CMce  Flower  ai  Garden  M\ 

StrawTDerries  and  Peaches, 

NEW  SORTS  BY  MAIL. 

Plants  of  the  newest  and  finest  im- 
proved sorts,  carefully  packed  and  pre- 
paid by  mail.   My  collection  of  Straw- 
berries took  the  first  premium  for  the 
best  Collection,  at  the  great  show  of  the 
i  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  in  Boston, 
I  last  season.   I  grow  nearly  100  varie. 
'  ties,  the  most  complete  collection  in  the 
i  Country,  including  all  the  new,  large 
I  American  and  imported  kinas.  Priced 
descriptive  Catalogue,  gratis,  by  mail. 
I  Also,  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ever- 
i  greens,   25  packets  Flo «A^er  or  Garden 
I  Seeds,  $1  00  by  mail. 

The  Tiue  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry, besr  sort  for  Upland, 
_  Lowland,  or  Garden,  by  mail, 
prepaid.  SI  per  100,  $5  per  1,000. 
Wholesale  Catalogue  to  the  Trade. 
Agents  Wanted. 

B.  rvl.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries 
and  Seed  Warehouse,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Established  1842. 


B 


1.00^n>'GT0X  XURSERY,  F.  K.  Ph(ENIX,  Bloom- 
Ington,  ni.  Price  list  free.  4  Catalogues,  25  cts. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


STAMPED  ZmC  X^ABEInS^ 

For  Trees,  Vines,  &c. 
PERMANENT,    CONVENIENT,  CHEAP. 

SENT  POST-PAID  PER  MAIL  at  following  prices  • 
100  Asserted  Names,  as  desired,  including  copper  wires  for  each,  -  $1  00 

u       u  3  00 


1000 


1000       "        in  lots  of  100  to  each  name     "  "       "  TOO 

To  Nurserymen  and  dealers  aesiring  large  quantities,  special  rates  will  be  given.  Parties  deairlngj 
names  for  specialties,  will  be  furnished  for  orders  for  1000  without  additional  expense  for  atamp.  We 
can  also  furnish  stamps  of  larger  size,  with  special  designs,  us  may  be  required.  These  would  prove  of 
value  to  nurserymea  and  others  as  an  advejtisement.    Circulars  and  samples  free. 

J.  E.  WOODHEAD, 

358  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

T.  ROBT.  J33MKmS  &  SOIff, 

Pork  Packers  and  Provision  Dealers,  Curersof  the  "Maryland"  Brand 

EXTRA  SUQAR  CURED  HAMS, 
^do.  48  South  Street,  Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL  SAL 

A  cheap  and  valuable  FERTILIZER,  can  be  bad  at  a  very  low  price. 

 T.  ROBT.  JENKINS  &  SON. 

THE  MARYLAND  CROP  CUTTER, 

Manufactured  by  GhlFFlTH  &  TURNER, 

41  &  43  NorthPaca  Street^  Baltimore, 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron 


Orn  Sheller,  for  Horse 
and  Hand  Power, 

Storer's  Patent  T^lieat 
Fan, 

Tlireshers  k  Cleaners, 

Eail>vay  &  Sweei)  Horse 
Power, 

Ha  g-erstown],  Wheel 

Kake 

Corn  aud  Col)  Crushers. 


Plows, 
Plow  Castings, 

Hominy  Mills, 
Pioneer  Stump  PnUers, 

Farm  Wagons, 
Hagerstown  Grain  Drill. 


The  best  Hay,  Straw  aud  Fodder  Cutter  in  the  market,  being  more  easily  adjusted, 
and  less  liable  to  get  oat  of  order,  and  for  strength  and  durability  has  no  equal.  All 
Cutters  guaranteed.  With  a  general  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Imple- 
ments. A  general  assortment  of  Knives  and  Sections  for  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Repair- 
ing machines  at  short  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  FERTILIZERS  of  most  approved 
brands ;  A  No.  1  article  of  unsteamed  Grround  Bone,  Peruvian  Gruano,  Plaster,  &o.* 


Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Kentucky,  Blue  Hungarian  and  other  grasses. 
A  full  and  freah  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  year    1876.A  call  is  solicited. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER,  41  &  43  N,  PACA  STREET,  BALTIMORE, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


1776,  1876. 

Centennial  Medallions. 


As  MemevtoSf 


and  Oimatnenfs 


FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


A.  (iyerh'seme7i  ts 


FOR  BUSINESS  HOUSES 

Manufactufed  of  Alliata  Plale, 

Equal  In  wear  and  color  to 

SOLID  SILVER  OR  GOLD. 

Presenting  a  large  variety  of  beautiful  DESIGNS 
IW  I{f£L.Ii«<F,  commemorating  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  our  nation's  birth.  Size  1%  inches  in 
diameter.  Send  for  circular,  and  price  list  to  agents. 
Price  for  the  Silver,  50  cents  each. 
Gold,  75 
Usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Immense  profits.  Sells  at  sight.  Extensive  fields 
for  entei'prise.  Will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  couuii  y 
by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  price. 
L.  S,  MeUaHion  Co.,  212  Broadway. 

P.  O.  Box  5270,  N.  Y. 


Jjy)\g  Range  Breech  Loading    m  2 

Practice  Pistol  k  Targets.  g 

Carries  a  \^  inch  ball  with  accu-  m  ^ 
racj'  fifty  teet,  without  powder  or  'S^^P  {j^ 
percussion.  Brass  barrel,  hair  trigger.  For  sal(! 
by  dealers.  By  mail,  free  for  75  ceiits,  with  per- 
manent ammunition  for  target  practice  indoors. 
;jjd  for  sporting  out  of  doors. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.  A.  GRAHAM,  67  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 

Matthews*  Garden  Seed  Drills 

and  .'Wat.thews*  Hand  Cultivators  are  tlie 
most  reliable,  durable,  popular 
and  salable  ever  produced.  Sold, 
separate  or  combined.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  by 

Boston,  Ulnss, 


[established  1840.] 

C.  C.  &  R.  H.  HYATT, 
General  Commission  House; 

FOR  THE  Si^JjB  OP 

Tobacco,  Grain,  Flour,  &c. 

|.  gpR,  PRATT  ^  LIGHT  §TS.;  P^ltlmore. 


Premmm  Chester  White, 

BERKSHIRE  &  ESSEX  PIGS. 

&c. 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN, 
Send  Stafup  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Allen's  Planet  Jr 

SILVER 
MEDAL 

Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes,  perfected  for  '76.  Fouk  Sizes.  Thfj 
'  sow  like  a  charm,"  and  hoe  better,  easier  and  six  to  ttcelvt 
time*  faster  than  the  hand  hoe;  often  saving  $100  in  a  season  I 
Our  NEW  polished  steel  blade,  HORSE  HOK.  perfected  after  tea 
Tears  of  exoeriment,  Jto»s,  cultivates,  plows  and  hills  admirahlv, 
and  should  be  owned  bv  every  farmer.  Circulars  free,  mention 
this  paper.  P.  AT,LKN  &  CO.,  Pole  Msnfrs.,  119  R.  Fourth  SU 
Phila.ii'a-    >Vr  must  liay«  a  LUe  As^nt  in  every  Xowa, 


SCIENTIFIC  FARMER 

Devoted  to  Profitable  Agriculture. 

Which  Is  the  applicatioji  of  science  to  prae  ice  uix)n 
the  farm ;  to  the  vse  of  principles  which,  intelligently 
used,  cannot  mislead;  to  the  advocacy  of  accuracy 
and  sj'stem  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Only  $1'00  a  Year.   On  trial  three  montlis,  85 

cents. 

S A  MPLE  COPIES  FREE.   AGENTS  WANTED. 
Clubs  with  all  publications 

Address 

SCIEXTIFIC  FARMER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

H.  H.  HODGSOlSr, 

New  London,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Breeto&SMprofCtter  White  Hop 

Sows  in  Pig,  and  Boars  fit  for  service.  Pigs  in 
pairs  not  akin.  I  took  14  premiums  on  my  bogs 
last  fall.    Send  stampfor  circular.  nov  tf 


ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING 

For  HOME  use  and  for  MARKET  in  ROOT'S  GAR- 
DEN MANXJAli—vracUcal,  pointed  and  thorough— 
contaming  one-half  as  much  matter  as  $150  books 
on  the  subject.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country 
commend  its  practical  labor-saving  methods  as  In- 
valuable to  them.  Sent  for  10  cents,  which  will  be 
allowed  on  the  first  order  for  seeds,  J.  B.  ROOT. 
Grower,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Jaa-3t 


AND  BROADCAST  WEEDER. 

With  69  Round  Slanting  Teeth  of  Cast  Steel,  Tempered  in  Oil. 

The  Frame  of  carefully-selected,  well-seasoned  >Vhite  Oak  Timber,  Thoroughly  Pniated 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1868;  Oct.  24,  1811;  Jan.  16,  1S72. 

This  implement  has  now  been  before  the  public  more  than  six  years,  and  many  thousands  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  principally  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  States.  For  the  last  two  years  since  the  best  kind  and  temper  of  steel  proper  to 
be  used  has  been  accurately  determined,  not  a  single  case  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice,  not  one  among  our  many  thousand  customers  fails  to  emphatically  endorse  all  we  claim  for 
the  Harrow.  Every  Harrow  has  been  sold  under  a  warantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded,  and 
yet,  for  the  last  two  years,  not  a  single  person  has  applied  for  his  money  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  the  inventor,  (who  has  all  his  active  life  beeii  an  extensive  nui-scryman 
And  practiml  farmer,  and  from  its  first  appearance  before  the  public  one  of  the  editoi-s  of  the  Albany 
'•Country  Gentleman,''  author  of  the  " American  Fruit  Culturist.''  Fartu  Machinery,^''  &c.,)  has 
for  the  past  thirty  years  ]>e€n  carefully  investigating  the  subject  of  improved  farm  implements,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  the  j^ulverimtion  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  grotcing  crops.  He  found  that 
all  other  agricultural  implements  except  the  Harrow  had  been  improved,  but  that  remained  the 
same  clumsy  article  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  retaining  the  same  coai-sc,  upright  teeth,  clogging 
and  gathering  rubbish  and  doing  poor  work  withal. 

The  invention  of  the  Slanting  Tooth  has  worked  a  radical  change;  it  gives  to  the  teeth  the  action 
of  the  drawing  cut^  so  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  many  standard  implements — the  mowing 
machine  knife,  the  straw  cutter  and  hay  knife,  and  many  others  illustrate  this  principle.  Tlw 
position  of  the  shoemaker^ s  hiife  in  cutting  hard  sole  leather,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  tooth  of 
tlie  Thomas  Haerow  in  its  action  upon  the  soil. 

Slanting  Teeth  nerer  clog,  and  as  a  consequence  are  always  bright,  sharp  and  clean,  cutting  the 
lumps  like  a  knife,  and  are  always  in  condition  to  do  the  work  required.  From  their  position  in  the 
frame  they  run  upon  lumps,  thus  holding  them  fast  until  sliced  into  powder.  Perpendicular 
teeth  collect  and  become  loaded  with  rubbish  and  weeds,  thereby  increasing  their  diameter,  in  which 
condition  they  have  very  little  pulverizing  power,  the  draft  of  the  liarrow  at  the  same  time  being 
greatly  increased.  We  claim  that  for  Pulverization,  our  Harrow  far  exceeds  any  Harrow  before 
the  public  both  in  quality  of  work  and  amount. 

Compactness  of  Soil  as  well  as  Perfect  Pnlrerization  are  equally  essential  to  rapid  and  vigorous 
vegetation,  and  arc  accomplished  by  the  Harroic  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thereby  saving  the  operation 
of  the  roller  without  forming  a  crust,  which  on  clay  soil  is  especially  objectionable. 

The  slanting  tooth,  when  pulverizing,  at  the  same  time  crowds  the  soil  downward  at  every  point 
on  its  surface  throughout  its  entire  length,  producing  the  uniform  coonpactness  required,  the  soil 
being  packed  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  not  alone  on  the  top  as  with  the  roller. 

Seeds  Sown  Broadcast  are  most  effectnally  covered,  with  our  Harrow,  as  the  position  of  the  teeth 
tends  to  carry  them  downward  into  the  soil  and  bury  them,  and  not  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  as 
with  the  common  harrow.  Peas,  the  most  diflScult  of  all  grains  to  cover,  are  entirely  and  perfectly 
covered  with  the  Thomas  Harrow,  and  remain  undisturbed  when  the  Harrow  is  subsequently  used  in 


suicfacc  Gultivation.  Pulverization  and  cultivation  to  any  dc&ired  depth  is  ta-^ly  regulated^  by  put- 
tiug  on  to  ihc  IlaiTOw  the  proper  amount  of  weight.  A  loy  nmy  ride  for  the  weight,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  provide  a  seat,  so  thxit  a  lad  twelve  years  of  age  may  do  the  entire  harrow  v.'ork  of 
a  large  farm. 

The  Lightness  ot*  Draft  of  our  Harrow  enables  us  to  increase  its  width,  so  that  our  Nos.  3  or  31, 
the  sizes  in  general  use,  with  nine  feet  spread,  is  capable  of  doing  one-half  more  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  and  in  the  same  time  than  the  common  harrow,  uMck  is  a  great  economy  ej 
labor. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CROWING  CROPS. 

In  arddition  to  the  u&es  it  has  in  common  with  other  harrows  as  a  pulverizer,  from  the  position 
of  its  round  slanting  teeth,  it  Ici-anies  an.effectide  Iroadcast  cultivator  of  yoitivj^  growing  croi>St  passing 
over  them  with  perfect  safety^  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  in  and  around  the  plants,  breaking 
the  crust,  destroying  the  young  and  tender  weeds  just  as  they  are  coming  into  existence.  As  the 
teeth  press  downward  upon  the  more  strongly  rooted  plants,  they  have  no  tendency  to  tear  them  out, 
but  pass  over  them  without  injury.  The  young  weeds,  before  they  are  an  inch  high,  having  little  - 
root,  germinating  near  the  surface,  are  easily  destroyed  by  the  Harrow, 

Corn^  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  being  more  strongly  rooted,  remain  entirely  uninjured  by 
its  passage  over  them.  This  has  been^  thoroughly  and  extensively  tested  during  the  past 
six  years  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  es- 
timate that  more  than  600,000  acres  liave  leen  so  cultivated  during  the  past  season,  with  a  saving  in 
labor  of  fifty  per  cent.  A  lad  12  years  of  age  can  do  the  entire  work  of  cultivating  75  to  100  acres 
of  corn  or  cotton,  until  the  plants  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  doing  the  work  better  than 
it  is  usually  done  by  hand. 

Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  other  similar  crops  can  be  harrowed  several  times  over  in  the  Spring, 
breaking  the  crust,  pulverizing  the  soil  among  the  plants,  increasing  the  yield  from  five  to  ten  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  be^t  farmers  in  proof  of  this  point  is  positive  and  con- 
clusive.   See  letters  appended  also. 

Orass  and  Clover  Seed,  thoroughly  harrowed  in  on  wheat  or  other  sown  crops,  always  vegetate, 
and  the  loss  so  often  experienced  of  their  failure  to  grow  is  most  effectually  prevented. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  add  that  over  two  thousand  merchants  and  dealers  have  our  Harrow 
on  active  sale,  many  of  them  selling  in  a  single  season  25,  50  to  100  each,  with  a  growing  demand 
and  increasing  satisfaction  from  year  to  year. 

Having  received  many  letters  from  parties  in  the  South  desiring  to  know  how  the  Harrow  work- 
ed in  their  section  of  the  country,  on  tlieir  variety  of  crops,  and  with  their  lirid  oflahor,  we  are  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  brief  extracts  from  recent  letters  received  from  Southern  farmers, 
planters  and  dealers,  expressive  of  their  esperience  in  the  use  of  the  Harrow,  which  we  trust  wiJl 
receive  due  consideration  and  we  conclude  fully  justify  us  in  claiming  the  confidence  and  patronage^ 
of  the  public. 

Manufactured  and  Warranted  by  the  Thomas  Smoothmg  Harrov/  Company. 

^  TESTIMONIALS. 

Office  of  Cliaii-man  Executive  Com."]      }  Ilel  Air,  Md.,  Aug. 2S,  1874. 

^^^'^l&^S™  Si  a5«?5- ?T?^^'  I     r  tried  the  Harrow  on  a  portion  of  afield  of  sowed 

T  «n«rL-  p«rr>.i  rv»  '>^"'iq-i        '  com,  after  it  waa  about  two  inches  high,  and  thought 

1  7  -Trmma^    (v>  '  ^^^^^^  >      :  the  Harrow  was  tearing  it  up  too  much,  and  dlscontin^ 

Tn  Vpniv  to\v^nrq'of  thfi  18th  inst  will  "^av  thit  vour  '  ued  its  use,  and  am  now  sorry  I  did  not  go  over  the 
Ha^row  as  aD^lver?^^^^^^^  eSual  •  ai  TlabiJ-saT"  '  whole  of  it,  as  the  part  Harrowed  Is  tbloker  on  tfce 

in-  lmnteme^it[t  [^^^^^^  i  ground  and  about  four  inches  taller  than  the  oth- 

t^f  o?  the  cirn  croD  it  i^^^  indispensable^  ^d  no  ^  consider  it  well  adapted  to  this  country,  an^  were 

go'^fd  hu?b\nd'man  ca^i  iffo?d\o*do^wi?ho'\iVfi,'as^i^^^  h??e  f^r't^^times  Us^f-o^?  "'^"^^ ""^'^ 

complete  weed  exterminator,  and  at  the  same  time  leav-  "^,,Til  tt  t  t?  wnnT»« 

ing  the  ground  in  the  best  posblble  condition  for  the  I  itespectiuiiy,     ^  M.  i..  K.  wuuufc. 

growing  corn  plants.  Three  years' experience  and  obsei-  j 

vation  in  the  working  of  the  Harrow  has  demonstrated  Washington,  N.  C,  Aug.  29, 1874. 

that  it  lias  no  superior  il' an  equal  in  the  field.  -v-^.-.^c     +1,0.  oa+i,  t,„,,^    t  ^^v,oi^^«  «-»,^ 

/->,,. -a  fT.i,i5^  r»  w  "nAxiw  loursotthe  20th  inst.  is  at  hand.  1  consider  tfie 

louis  truly,  FxPf-ntiie  rornmUtPe  \  Thomas  Smoothing  HaiTow  as  decidedly  the  best  pul- 

n  i!.xecutive  committee.  ;  verizer  that  T  have  ever  seen,  and  for  harroTvlng  In 


War<iflw  TJ  C  Rpnt  3  Ift74     i  wlicat,  oats  or  any  other  small  grain,  I  think  It 
r  HQPd  vnur  Harrow  to  men^^  onlv  a  nortion  of         cannot  be  surpassed.   In  fact,  1  have  never  seen 
coUonland^aTdTfmxn^dtEftt^  any  other  harrow  which  performed  the  work  half  so 

t1«n  tf.ai««  nil  ninoh  bntter  »ii<1   parlfpi-  thnn  ^^^^  do  good  work  on  the  roughest  of  sod  land^ 

wV'^^e  it^^^nof  ufed'^*'!  did  not^try^  r^.TrfnJp^'^i on'  TnSed  It^oJf  S«^?„^nl!fv'^o'^\^SS.^ 

ter  it  came  up,  but  did  try  it  on  a  few  acres  of  corn  and  i  ^^iT,rK?;\     V.?     t  '*if''e,l^  A^inii^fi 

found  it  worked  well:  If  corn  was  planted  with  the  !  ^i^p^"A^"tor«^^^^  T  S?d  no^tJlt 

view  of  using  the  Harrow  in  its  cultivation,  I  am  certain    ^^l^^.l]"^  H?,t  t  hZ^fJl?/t  .^nt^K^^h^L  .Vw^^^^ 
it  would  be  a  great  labor-saving  implement.  It  is  the    S";^^"?";    Hfor^  I?  il 

best  pulverizing  Harrow  I  have  ever  seen,  and  :  °'^^^eJv?\ru?v  ^  *f      ^  K  T  WH  V^iTON 

does  the  work  with  far  more  ease  to  tlie  team.  i  ^       ^^"'^^  ^  ours,  K.  >\ .  WH.WiUxN. 

WM.A.  FAISON,  j   

Br"^ville,Tenn.,Sept.3,1874.     I  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Sept.  2, 1874. 

Below  we  hand  you  a  list  of  names  of  practical  \     In  answer  to  your  favor  of  August  27tb,  I  can  say,  after 


farmers,  who  have  purchased  from  us  and  are  using 
your  Smoothing  Harrow,  (all  of  Haywood  co,,  Tenn.) 
Each  and  every  one  of  them  spezik  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy terms  of  your  Harrow,  9,nd  say  they  would  not 


tbree  years'  trial  of  your  Harrow,  it  will  do  all  you 
claim  for  it.  It  is  a  great  saving  in  tlie  corn  crop; 
a  boy  10  to  12  years  old  can  attend  US  or  80  acres 
alone  until  it  is  six  to  ten  inches  high,  and  keep  it  per- 


be  without  it  for  three  times  its  cost,  and  can  most  i  fectly  clean,  and  in  fine  tilth  by  starting  in  time  and  go- 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  pai-ties  who  are  in  need    ing  over  it  broadcast  witb  tbe  Harrow  every  three 
©f  the  great  labor-savinj^  macblne  of  tbc  age,  '  or  four  days,  keeping  the  grass  and  weeds  down;  iJT 
CAMPBELL,  RAGLAND  &  KERH,     1  weeds  are  allowed  to  get  old  and  strong  they  will  not  be 
R.  H.  Taylor,  Dr.  H.  D.  Harbis,       j  torn  out  any  more  than  the  corn.  I  consider  it  a  valua- 

S.  E.  Taylok,  Dr.  a.  Allstos,         :  ble  farm  implement,  cheap  at  the  price— can  save  It 

J.R.  Taylor^  Teff  Smith,  |  in  one  year.  Yoirrs  tnUv, 

J.  E.  C?i.AM?BOKXE,  Ja8.  H.  Mak?!.  |  PETER  HANG  131. 


•rnonias\illc,  N.  C,  tfept.  ',  ie".  t. 

1  have  Diorruflhly  tested  your  Harrow  on  the  tliree 
liindH  of  soils  of  which  my  farm  is  composed— mnt/,  gray 
itixivil  a lul  ticacif  ilajf— and  it  is  icitlwut  parallel  iu  my  i 
experience  oh  a  tnilverizcr.  One  of  my  neighbors  re-  : 
tuarked  that  my  land,  where  the  Harrow  had  been  used,  : 
.'ooked  as  if  It  had  been  raked,  so  completely  was  the  i 
work  done.        Keepectfully,  J.  L.  WRIGHT.  | 

MitchellvUle,  Prince  Georpe  Co.,  Md.,  /  | 
August  25th,  1871.    )  1 

Yours  "of  tlie  10th  inst.,  asking  the  result  of  my  esperi-  ; 
ence  iu  the  use  of  your  Harrow,  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
1  have  to  say  that  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  to  I 
vne.  I  have  never  i^sti  its  equal  for  working  wrii  whiUin  a  I 
ifoung  state.  I  harrowed  my  corn  both  ways  with  it  un-  j 
til  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  result  is  my  field  of  corn 
is  considered  by  every  one  who  sees  it  to  be  the  best  in 
this  neighborhood.  1  also  used  it  in  the  preparation  of 
Uiiid  for  Tobacco,  and  after  two  harrowings,  the  land 
looked  as  If  it  had  been  prepared  for  a  seed  bed.  For 
jtutting  in  Turnip  seed,  it  suits  admirably.    I  can  say 
without  hesitation,  that  for  the  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  soil,  and  Its  perfect  preparation  for  the  receptimiof 
^r^ed,  I  have  never  seen  anv  Implement  to  compare  with 
the  TnoMAs  Smoothing  Hakkoav. 

Respectfully,  BEALE  D.  M.ULLIKIN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  26, 18T4. 

The  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow  in  the  hands  of  the 
fiirmers  of  this  section,  has  performed  all  you  have 
'.•laimed  for  it  in  your  circular.  Many  of  our  farmers,  af- 
ter using  one  of  them,  have  purchased  one  or  more  addv- 
f  ioiioi,  thus  indicating  their  opinion  of  it.  Slnoe  it  ad- 
vent here  three  years  ago,  many  persons  using  it  for  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  finding  that  it  does  the  work  requir- 
ed better  and  to  much  greater  economy  of  labor  and 
time,  have  tohoUy  discarded  the  common  cuUivato7-s. 

It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  it  will  he  in  the  hands 
ttf  every  intelligent,  progressive  farmer  in  this  section.  It 
oannot  be  praised  too  highly. 

Very  respectfully,  JOHN  A.  BAKER. 


Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  27,18T-1. 

The  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow  has  given  satisfaction 
wherever  Introduced  among  our  farmers.  Those  who 
have  used  it  are  enthmiastic  in  its  praise.  Mr.  Rob't  F. 
Oimmlngs,  Sup't  Experimental  Farm  attached  to  the 
University  of  East  Tennessee  and  Agricultural  College, 
says  it  is  just  the  thing,  and  the  most  valuable  implement 
on  the  farm.  Others  bear  the  same  testimony. 

Yovsrs,  &c.,  HOUGH  &  CO. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Aug.  2C,  1874. 

in  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  21st  Inst.,  would  state 
that  all  the  Harrows  I  have  sold  give  tlie  best  of  satisfaction. 
J  saw  Mr.  Tom  Catchfleld,  one  of  our  best  farmers,  to- 
day, and  he  says  they  are  the  best  thing  he  ever  used, 
<md  would  purchase  another  one  soon. 

Yours  truly,  GEO.  S.  RUBLE. 


Franklin,  Tenn.,  Sept.  1,  1874. 

Your  Harrow  on  young  corn  dispenses  entirely  with  hoe- 
ing. If  used  at  the  right  time,  and  it  excels  everything  in 
the  cultivation  of  Irish  Potatoes,  and  for  seeding  with 
wheat,  timothy,  millet,  or  any  of  the  grasses.  I  tried  it 
on  young  cotton  this  season  by  using  two  sections  with 
one  horse,  taking  two  rows  at  a  time.  It  did  the  work 
iveU.  To  8«ra  up  the  utility  of  your  Harrow  in  a  few 
words,  can  say,  for  pulverizing  the  soil  for  seed  of  all  i 
kinds  and  the  cultivation  of  yoUng,  growing  crops,  it  has  I 
no  equal,  and  will  not  dog.  j 
Yours  respectfully,  JAS.  P.  MOORE.  ( 

High  Point,  III.,  September  10th,  1874. 

The  meritflof  the  few  Harrows  I  sold  here  last  sum-  I 
mer,  have  established  its  reputation.  One  man  bought  ! 
(fhe  In  the  morning,  tried  it  on  rough  broken  hazel  land  ;  i 
iiading  that  it  cleared  itself  of  surface  brush  and  pul-  i 
verized  the  soil  thoroughly  as  well,  he  returned  before  ' 
night  and  bought  another :  he  now  says  the  labor  saved,  i 
added  to  the  extra  yield  of  corn.  Is  more  than  the  two  | 
Harrows  cost.  Another  man  says  he  cleared  the  cost  of  | 
his  ln  cultivating  only  20  acres.  Substantially  the  same  I 
is  expressed  by  all  I  sold  to  In  regard  to  the  real  value  of  | 
the  Implement,  some  doubt  if  it  will  run  deep  enough  on  I 
sod-land,  but  are  soon  convinced  of  their  error  on  try-  I 
ing  It  on  blue  grass  sods  with  which  many  old  farms  are 
infested.  It  is  sure  death  not  only  to  that,  but  to  all  the  ' 
foul  stuff  with  which  the  Harrow  comes  in  contact.  I 
Another  man  harrowed  In  wheat  on  15  acres  hazel-brush  j 
land,  newly  broken,  without  hauling  out  any  of  the  roots  i 
(fr  brush.  He  says  were  he  to  prepare  that  amount  of  ! 
land  again  he  would  buy  a  Harrow  for  that  alone.  I 

H.  STANDISH.  I 

Mr.  S.  is  a  R.  R.  station  agent,  and  has  sold  nearly  ICQ  i 
Harrows  to  his  neighbors.  In  recent  letters  be  re-amrmjs  I 
the  above. 


Faimcrfe?  Club,  American  Institute,  N.Y. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  March,  1871,  the  subject  ot  Har- 
rows being  under  consideration,  the  Tiiomas  Smoothing 
Harrow  was  introduced  and  one  of  the  improved  form 
was  exhibited.  Alter  a  full  discussion  of  its  principles 
and  merits,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair, 
consisting  of  John  Crane,  Union  N.  J.,  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
of  lloisig  &  Hexamer,  Nurserymen,  New  Castle,  N.  Y., 
and  Joseph  B.Lyman,  Agricultural  Editor  oftheN.  "V. 
Tribune,  with  instructions  to  thor(>ughly  test  the  Har- 
row during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  upon  the  different 
kinds  of  soil,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  crops 
for  which  it  was  claimed  to  be  adapted.  The  Harrow 
was  first  Sent  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Crane,  who  soon  after 
its  receipt  wrote  us,  stating  that  he  found  it  so  indispen- 
sable on  his  farm,  that  he  could  not  spare  it  a  day,  but 
would  pay  for  another  iiarrow  to  be  sent  Mr.  J.  B.  Ly- 
noan  the  next  member  of  the  committee,  which  was 
done.  Reisig  &  Hexamer  already  had  the  harrow  in  upe 
In  their  nurseries,  so  that  each  member  has  had  one  con- 
stantly before  him  during  the  whole  year. 

At  the  meeting  hold  January  9th,  1872,  the  committee 
reported,  giving  the  year's  experience  of  each  member. 
The  entire  report  is  in  our  catalogue,  but  liere  we  cai> 
only  quote  the  conclusion,  viz  : 

Your  committee  concur  in  the  following  opinion  : 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Thomas  Harrow  consist,  first, 
in  the  size  of  teeth,  and  second,  in  their  number  and 
slope.  They  are  small,  about  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 
and  made  of  steel.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
holes  of  them  are  bored  so  they  have  a  backward  slope 
of  about  45®.  When  put  to  work  on  an  upturned  sod, 
these  teeth  do  not  tear  or  upset,  but  riding  on  the  sur- 
face they  work  it  fine  by  a  downward  cutting  stroke.  As 
the  tooth  is  round,  it  will  not  tear  up  or  cut  small  plants 
as  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes,  if  they  are  on  a  level  or  a 
little  below  the  general  level  of  the  field.  We  have  found 
it  effective  as  a  pulverizer  of  the  surface,  and  it  can  be 
used  to  kill  weeds  and  stir  the  ground  around  the  young 
crops,  yet  not  materially  tear  or  uproot  them,  and  for 
this  peculiar  service  it  surpasses  any  other  tool  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  In  potato  culture  it  is  realhj 
excellent,  and  saves  half  the  ttsual  expense;  it  prepares 
an  admirable  seed-bed  for  young  plants,  is  a  very  effect- 
ive levelerand  pulverizer,  and  in  seeding  down  land  for 
meadows  It  leaves  it  more  level,  uniform  and  smooth 
than  any  tool  in  general  use.  In  short  we  confidently 
recommend  the  Thomas  Harrow  as  simple,  rational,  ef- 
fective, and  satisfactory  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

JOHN  CRANE,  Chairman, 
P.  M.  HEXAMER,  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

Royalton  Center,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  4th,  1874. 

I  received  your  advertising  pamphlet  one  year  a^io, 
read  it  carefully  and  was  persuaded  to  get  one  Harrow. 
It  came  late :  I  was  nearly  done  sowing  when  it  came.  I 
had  two  fields  of  barley  aibout  thirteen  acres  each  ;  the 
fields  were  clover  sod  of  one  year,  plowed  In  the  spring  ; 
one  field  was  seeded  with  clover  at  the  time  of  sowing 
barley.  When  the  other  field  was  grown  so  that  I  could 
see  the  barley  rows  nicely,  I  put  the  harrow  on  it ;  went 
myself  the  first  time  around  ;  I  had  not  gone  five  rods 
before  I  thought  I  would  take  the  old  thing  out  and  buin 
it  up ;  then  I  would  think  how  highly  it  was  recommend- 
ed to  harrow  barley,  and  went  on.' 

Well,  no  matter  all  I  thought,  I  told  my  man  to  drag 
it  all  up  and  went  to  town,  I  could  not  bear  to  stay  and 
see  it.  When  I  got  back  the  field  looked  as  if  it  would 
make  a  good  summer-fallow.  I  felt  a  good  deal  as  the 
neighbors  said— '^Roberts,  what  a  fool !"  In  about  a 
week  things  looked  better,  but  I  did  not  drag  it  any 
more.  When  I  came  to  harvest  and  thresh,  then  canoe 
the  difference ;  the  harrowed  field  averaging  iObuslieis  to 
the  acre,  while  the  other  went  only  25  bushels.  I  spread 
a  field  of  manure,  all  but  the -outside  row,  by  going  over 
it  each  way  once,  better  than  ten  men  would  have  done 
it  in  the  same  time.  I  had  a  splendid  piece  of  corn,  do- 
ing nothing  but  htirrow  once  a  week  until  it  was  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  high.  You  cannot  recommend  the  Thomats 
Harrow  too  highly.  It  has  paid  for  itself  every  day! 
used  it,  almost.  Yours  truly, 

D.  L.  ROBERTS. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1874. 

In  accordance  witli  my  promise  of  last  year,  I  have 
this  season  made  a  thorough  test  of  your  harrow  as  a 
corn  cultivator,  and  I  cheerfully  give  you  my  experience. 
I  planted  Indian  corn  m  a  rich,  quick  piece  of  land, 
which  was  well  seeded  with  weeds  and  grass.  By  the 
time  the  corn  was  up  to  be  seen  across  the  field,  the 
whole  surface  was  becoming  green.  I  then  run  over  the 

frround  once  with  the  harrow.  I  repeated  the  harrow- 
ng  four  times,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  At  the 
last  harrowing  a  stake  which  stood  ten  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  hidden  by  the  corn,  much  of 
it  being  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  harrowing  was  d  one 
by  a  boy  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  acres  per  day.  It  is 
now  perfectly  clean,  will  be  the  best  piece  of  corn  on  ihe 
farm,  and  its  cultivation  cost  at  least  one-third  less  tfian 
any  other.  And  the  final  result  of  my  experience  is, 
that  I  shall  never  plant  another  hill  of  corn  without  giv- 
ing it  ita  ENTIRE  cui/avATiON,  until  ten  to  twelve  inches 
high,  with  the  "Thomas  Harrow." 

Yours  8cc.,  R.  McCULLOCH. 


Tiisciirahia.  Alo..  Au"?.  29, 18:4. 

i''our  Saioothinpr  f  Icirrow  has  been  thoroughly  ter^ted 
ill  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  past  two  years,  and  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  that  it  has  morpy  merit  in  the  sphere  of 
\t^<  uses  than  any  other  farm  iniplonent  ever  introduced 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  Its  work  is  pronounced 
eifectual  and  thoroujjh  ;  it  is  the  only  Harrow  made  ou 
the  correct  principles  of  paP:erizativ}i,  that  is,  getting  on 
to  the  clod  and  pinning  it  down  until  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  teeth.  This  locality  has  a  succession  of  knolls  on  its 
face,  literally  full  of  chert  rock  fr.»m  the  size  of  a  marble 
to  that  of  a  brick,  and  larjser.  The  Harrow  passes  rifjlit 
over  tJiem,  thoroughlii  pidveriziny  andleveling  the  soil  with- 
)}vt  injuring  the  teeth  of  the  Harrow.  Asa  surface  culti- 
vator of  crowing  crops,  it  is  most  effectual  when  proper- 
ly used,  beginning  with  the  llrst  appearance  of  the  plant 
above  the  ground,"  and  coritiniiinir  until  several  inches 
high  and  before  it  could  be  possibly  approached  by  any 
other  implement. 

I  have  used  the  Plarrow  without  weight,  drawn  by  one 
111  ule  a  half  day  at  a  time,  s'o  light  is  its  dravght,  and  when 
weiglited  drawn  by  four  mules,  passing  right  over  the 
chert  knolls  with  the  Tlorrow  unscathed. 

For  the  cxdtivation  of  Cotton,  the  ground  must  be  well 
cleared,  ploughed  and  pulverized,  and  the  seed  put  in 
with  the  Cotton  Planter  v'ithont  a  hed,  (that  is,  planted 
flat).  Pi'operly  worked  with  the  Harrow,  the  hoeing  can 
he  cntirelg  saved.  Cotton  has  a  long  tap  root  that  soon 
establishes  itself  well  in  the  ground,  and  is  not  easily 
disturbed  or  uprooted,  and  if  apparently  injured  soon 
rises  again,  under  the  injiuence  of  tlioroTtgh  cxdtivation^  to 
a  more  vigorous  growtJi.  llespectfully, 

J.  S.  HARRINGTON. 


entire  satisfaction,  dragged  it  across  rows  of  drilled  corrt 
five  inches  high,  and  were  astonished  that  it  tor^e  none 
out.  Used  it  m  the  spring  to  put  in  clover  and  timothv 
seed.  By  it  potatoes  could  be  worked  with  one-half  the 
labor  otherwise  required.  Had  used  it  successfully  in 
old  meadows,  where  cattle  had  lain,  to  scatter  droppings, 
was  not  so  liable  to  catch  stones  as  the  common  harrow, 
had  done  all  the  harrowing  on  120  acres  two  years,  and 
considered  it  good  for  five  years  more. 


Georgetown,  D.  C,  Aug.  2,'),  18T4. 
Yours  of  23d  inst,  at  luind,  and  in  reply,  say  my  custo- 
mers are  more  than  pleased  with  your  Smoothing  Har- 
row, and  I  think  I  can  d(mhlethcir  sale  next  season. 

Very  respectfully,  F.L.- MOORE. 

Wake  Forest  College,  N,  C,  Aug.  29, 18T4. 
■  The  "Smoothing  Harrow"  hoth  in  quantity  and  qnalify 
(if  work,  has  proved  itself  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
Very  respectfully,  W.  G.  SIMMONS. 

Wari-entown,  N.  C,  Aug.  4, 1874. 
Last  spring  I  bought  one  of  your  Smoothing  Harrows, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  action  on  Wheat  and 
Corn,  that  I  was  encouraged  to  make  a  bold  move,  and 
did  what  my  neighbors  said  I  would  never  do  again, 
namely :  Harrowed  my  Cotton  wlien  it  was  lii 
its  fourtli  and  tittli  leaves.  This  I  am  pretty  con- 
fident was  the  first  time  your  Harrow  was  ever  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  the  unanimous  sentiment  is  that  it 
was  a  splendid  success, One  of  my  doubting  neigh- 
bors wants  one  now  for  his  wheat,  and  several  more  will 
want  them  next  spring  for  their  cotton. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  W.  H.  CHEEK. 

Samuel  M.  Price,  Joseph  Bosley  and  Dickinson  Gor- 
auch,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Thomas  Harrow  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  Society, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  "Baltimore  American  Farmer,"  bear  val- 
uable testimony  in  its  favor,  for  a  full  report  of  which 
w8  refer  to  that  paper.  They  had  used  it  on  corn  to  their 


Lorreta,  Ya.,  Sept.  10,  1874. 
I  have  used  your  Harrow  for  preparing  land  for  carrot, 
ri4ta-baga  and  garden  seeds.  The  work  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, indeed  perfect.  It  distributes  coarse  and  fine, 
manure  on  sod  land  evenly  and  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
tried  it  on  corn  planted  in  squares  on  a  portion  of  the 
field  whei'e  the  furrows  of  the  marker  were  shallow  and 
the  planting  almost  on  the  surface.  I  noticed  it  tore  out 
a  good  deal,  but  Avhere  the  furrows  were  deeper,  and  the 
corn  was  planted  heloiv  the  surface,  it  worked  admirabhj. 
I  am  now  preparing  .50  acres  for  next  spring  planting  to 
be  worked  with|7io  other  implements  than  your  Smoot/ii/j// 
Harrow  and  the  shovel  plow. 

Very  respectfully,  CHAS.  .J.  SALE. 


Samuel  V.  Miller,  Milo  Center,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"  I  went  all  over  my  wheat  in  the  Spring  with  the  Thoma.=* 
Harrow,  before. sowing  plaster  and  grass  seed,  and  have 
no  doubt  it  increased  my  crop  one-foiuih,  ray  neighbor? 
say  o/)e-7)^f,  besides  fitting  the  ground  for  clover  seed 
i  n  the  most  perfect  manner." 

Hampton,  Virginia,  September  oth,  1874. 
It  is  too  useful  to  be  spared  a  single  day.    I  have 
harrowed  young  peas  when  several  inches  high.  It 
breaks  the  crust  and  pulverizes  the  soil  among  the  yonng 
plants  perfectly,  without  injury  in  the  least  to  the  plants. 

F.  RICHARDSON. 

Alexander,  Genesee  Co..  N.  Y. 


American  Institute  Farmer's  Club: 


March  5th,  1874.  ) 


I  had  fifty  acres  last  spring,  which  like  nearly  all  the 
wheat  in  this  part  of  the  country  looked  very  badly 
in  the  spring.  I  gave  it  a  good  harrowing;  the  effect 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory;  it  seemed  almost  immedi- 
ately to  start  into  vigorous  growth,  which  continued 
during  the  season.  Prom  the  flity  acres  I  harvested 
sixteen  hundred  bnsliels  of  wbeat.  Scarcely 
any  of  my  neighbors  received  over  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
Their  wheat  looked  as  well  as  mine  before  harrowing. 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever  about  the  great 
service  harrowing  does  wheat.  I  might  add,  in  closing, 
that  for  pulverizing  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  a 
harrow  is  used,  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  the 
Thomas  Harrow. 

Yours  Respectful]}',       BYRAM  MOULTON. 


Cahoka,  Mo.,  September  8th,  1874. 
As  a  pulverizer  your  Harrow  has  no  equal.  As  a  culti- 
vator of  young  corn  it  surpasses  anything  I  ever  tried. 
In  regard" to  the  work  on  sod,  it  simply  cannot  be  beat. 
I  think  it  equal  to  three  common  harrows.  I  would  not 
take  $50,  for  mine.  IRA  BEARD. 


DIRECTIONS. 

For  successful  cultivation  ^itli  the  Harrow,  Com  should  be  planted  about  tico  inches  lyeneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  not  upon  the  surface  with  a  mound  of  earth  piled  upon  it.  The  Horse  Corn 
Planters  used  at  the  West  do  tlie  work  exactly  right.  Farmers  not  using  them  should  be  careful  to 
plant  about  two  inches  deep. 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  BALTIMORE  FOR  1876. 

^^o.  3 — 3  sections,  69  4^  inch  teeth,  9  feet  spread,  $25  00 

Xo.31— 3      "       69  I  inch    "      9    "       "  $25  00 

Seats,  extra,   5  00 

Harrows  No.  3  for  light  sand  and  prairie,  and  Ko.  31  for  clay  and  heavy  soil. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 

BALTIMORE,  Md., 

Asrents  for  th.e  Sovitheria.  States. 
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WHALE  OIL 


TOBACCO  SOAP 


For  the  Destruction  of 


Insects  on  Plants,  Animals  and  Clothing. 

Used  and  Endorsed  hy 

The  Principal  Growers  and  Florists  in  the 

United  States. 


Can  be  obtained  from  the 


LISADING  SEEDSMEN, 

For  whom  it  has  been  manufactured  for  a  number  of  years 

in  the  form  of  bars. 


Can  also  be  obtained  of  the  Manufacturer, 

W.  H.  PINNER, 

142  &  144  WEST  l?th  STREET, 

New  ITork  City. 


